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-. NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=<——— , 
RINCE BISMARCK, in despair at his Parliamentary de- 
feats, has at last compromised with the Centre. On Tuesday 
a Bill of six clauses was introduced into the Prussian Diet, under 
Which the obligation of the Bishops to notify to Government all 
candidates fur benefices is abolished, so far as any priests are 

concerved not holding what the English would call “ livings.” 
Curates, chaplains, and adjoints are all exempted from the law. 
The clergy, moreover, are allowed to appeal in clerical ques- 
tions to the Minister of Public Worship, who is flexible, instead 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, which is rigid. If the Government 
objects to the presentee of a benefice, its reasons must be stated, 
and all penalties on priests administering the Sacraments in 
yatant parishes are abolished. The Bill has been received in 
Rome with delight, and the Liberals declare that it repeals the 
Falk Laws, which is substantially true. The Bill will, of course, 
be passed, the mere anticipation of it having given the Chan- 
cellor a victory for his Sick Fund Bill, which, often rejected, 

was carried by 216 to 99. 


Nothing is settled as to peace or war between France and 
China. On the one hand, the expedition to Tonquin has started, 
and the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador to England, 
who is now in Moscow, has informed the Havas Agency that 
if it lands without a previous arrangement with Pekin, war is 
The Chinese Government would recognise the Treaty 
of 1874, and would open up Yunnan to French trade; but it 
would insist on protecting the King of Anam, and on a formal 
recognition of its own suzerainty. As this suzerainty is speci- 
fically and constantly denied by M. Challemel-Lacour, this 
would mean immediate war; but on the other hand, Li Hung 
Chang, the statesman entrusted by the Pekin Government with 
the defence of Tonquin, dreads Europe, and has, it is reported, 
suggested an acceptable compromise to M. Tricou, who has 
arrived at Shanghai, on his way to Pekin. The French 
Chamber, too, is getting uneasy at the prospect of a serious 
campaign, and would have no scruple in dismissing the 
Foreign Minister, and accepting any agreement which 
would avert hostilities. According to the most recent tele- 
grams, Hanoi, too, had been relieved, by “the arrival of 600 
French, and time has therefore been gained for negotiation. The 
probabilities are that the French will land, that a petty victory 
will be gained, and that everything will then be allowed to 
languish. 


The Times’ correspondent, who evidently reflects official 
Opinion in Paris, states that he has “solid reason”’ to believe 
China will not declare war on France, but will confine herself 
to blocking and fortifying the river which gives access from 
Tonquin into Yunnan. At the same time, he intimates that the 
King of Anam is expected to defend himself, and that it will, 
therefore, be necessary for France to take possession of the 
eutire kingdom, which her statesmen believe, on very little 
evidence, to be full of minerals, and of land fitted for plantations. 
This statement is made in all sincerity, for ‘the writer dis- 














expect serious resistance, and are not only shipping Marines in 
greater numbers than they intended, but have warned a regi- 
ment of Rifles now in Algeria to be ready for service, and are 
discussing means of raising their Colonial Army, which is raised 
by voluntary enlistment, to 30,000 men. They will, it is stated, 
shortly ask for a second credit, but they are making no provi- 
sion that we see for their great danger,—the depletion of their 
ranks by disease. The troops will, unless much better medical 
arrangements are made, be prostrated by fever and dysentery. 


Mr. O’Kelly attended in his place in the House of Commons 
yesterday week, as ordered by the House, but did not at first 
seem at all disposed to give the pledge not to proceed in'the 
matter of his challenge to Mr. MacUoan, M.P. for Wicklow, 
which the House required. He made a hectoring little speech, 
“T do not care much,” he said, “about the opinion of this 
House, or the opinion of this country,”—though our flag was 
once valuable to him, if he was the man whom it pro- 
tected from death in Cuba at the hands of the Spaniards. 
“ But,” said Mr. O'Kelly, “I do think a good deal about the 
opinion of men of honour who live outside this country, with 
many of whom I have, during the better part of my life, had 
intimate relations. I believe that men of honour outside this 
country will justify me in the position I have taken; but so far 
as the junior Member for Wicklow is concerned, I see no reason 
why he should have thought well to bring this matter before the 
House, because he had already placed himself beyond any risk 
that might have arisen through my action, by declining 
to meet me. Sir, my opinion of a man who deliberately 
offers an insult to another, and then deliberately refuses 
either to apologise or to afford reparation, is that that 
man, by that act, falls out of the category of honour- 
able men, and is therefore no longer worthy of attention 
from any man.” Mr. Gladstone thereupon, after remarking 
that Mr. O’Kelly’s slight respect for the House of Commons 
“is not perhaps a matter on which the character and dignity of 
this House will, in the main, ultimately depend,” insisted that 
Mr. O’Kelly had not given the undertaking required; where- 
upon Mr. O’Kelly rose again, and declared that he had intended 
to say that after the receipt of Mr. MacCoan’s letter, he con- 
sidered the matter practically at an end. Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir S. Northcote accepting this as an assurance that hostile pro- 
ceedings were to be dropped, the discussion terminated, Mr. 
O’Kelly having compensated himself by an affront to the House 
of Commons and the British nation, who care nothing about it, 
for his reluctant promise to let Mr. MacCoan alone. 


The Corrupt Practices Bill was read-a second time on Monday 
without a division, the Tories and Liberals alike approving, 
though the former think the Bill too severe. This is true as to 
agency, as we have argued elsewhere, a candidate being dis- 
qualified for contesting a particular seat for seven years, 
in punishment of an offence which may have been com- 
mitted by an agent in the teeth of his instructions. This 
will, doubtless, be omitted in Committee, but the easy pass- 
ing of the Bill is by no means certain. Mr. Parnell sees 
that many Tories are on his side; and, therefore, pro- 
posed in Committee on Thursday that Ireland should be 
omitted from the Bill. It was not wanted there, he said, and 
would impose on candidates the necessity of employing agents. 
The Irish Judges, moreover, would interpret the Bill unfavour- 
ably to popular candidates. His motion was defeated by 243 
to 31, but the Irish see a stalking-horse in the Bill, and will 
propose innumerable amendments, which must all be discussed. 
It should be observed that they accepted the much more severe 
Bill of last year, but of course they are not bound to be consistent. 
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The immense festivities in Russia have not been entirely 
unbroken. The Times’ correspondent intimates that some 
incidents occurred even in Moscow which it is not advisable to 
report just yet; the German papers assert, though this is 
denied, that the Mayor of Moscow asked for a Constitution, and 
was peremptorily exiled; and a riot occurred in St. Petersburg, 
so political that it is believed the Czar will make no state entry 
into the city. It is certain that the Czar, in a speech to the 
Marshals of the nobility, strongly repudiated the idea of making 
political concessions, and that no constitution of any kind 
will be granted. There is evidence that the Imperial grants 
at the coronation are not considered sufficient, and that 
discontent is wide-spread, though we can scarcely believe 
that it has infected the Army. The author of “Under- 
ground Russia,” however, in a letter subsequent to the 
one we quoted last week, affirms that this is the case, that 
Alexander III. is disliked in the Army, that large numbers of 
the officers in the regiments quartered in great cities are regu- 
larly enrolled in revolutionary clubs, and that they are bound 
by oath to march, when the signal arrives, with all the soldiers 
they can control. ‘Their idea is to demand a Constitution. 
That military revolutions have occurred in Russia is true, and 
that some officers are Revolutionists is probable, but that such 
a movement could be formidable is difficult to believe. The 
soldiers are only peasants in uniform. 


A number of telegrams have reached England this week in- 
tended to hint, with more or less of obscurity, that the Sultan 
has been intriguing against the British in Egypt. According 
to the story, he has employed for this purpose his private secre- 
tary, Kadri Bey, who has been living in Cairo as his repre- 
sentative. Kadri Bey, it is alleged, has been instigating dis- 
turbances. The matter was brought before the Embassy in 
Constantinople, the recall of Kadri Bey was demanded 
and granted, and he is not to be replaced. Kadri Bey 
has clearly been recalled, but the Sultan’s motive in in- 
triguing is not clear. He can hardly hope to gain anything 
unless he changes the Khedive, and he cannot possibly do that 
without obtaining British consent. It is quite as possible that 
he was only watching the movement towards an Arabic Kali- 
phate, which is said to have revived, and that Kadri Bey, while 
organising his forces against that idea, became suspected of 
intriguing against the Egyptian Government. Whatever its 
object, the Sultan’s policy has once more failed. 


Lord Rosebery has resigned the Under-Secretaryship of the 
Home Department. It is announced that he has no difference 
with the Government, and only desires to facilitate the appoint- 
ment of a Commoner, as the Liberals in the debate of Thursday 
week appeared to wish. This was confirmed by Sir W. Har- 
court on Thursday, in language of unusual strength, the Home 
Secretary even talking of his “affection” for Lord Rosebery, 
and is of course true, even though Lord Rosebery may also have 
felt hurt at Sir W. Harcourt’s rough assertion in the debate 
of Thursday week that he had only been appointed for a momént 
as a sop to the Scotch Members. Mr. Hibbert has been selected 
for the vacant office, and Mr. G. Russell, Member for Aylesbury, 
has* been appointed Under-Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Russell is quite young (only thirty), is a Member of the 
Woburn family, and is a Radical of promise. He speaks well, 
thinks clearly, and has an individuality about him apt to be 
wanting in men of aristocratic birth and strongly popular 
opinions. He will be a gain to the official world, which wants 


Lord R. Churchill made nothing on Friday week by his attack 
on the discipline of the Civil Service. His motion, technical in 
form, in reality meant that Civil Servants might combine to 
bring pressure to bear on Members of Parliament in regard to 
their pay and promotion, and was discussed on that basis. 
Lord Randolph, of course, argued that orders forbidding such 
combinations were tyrannical, but was sharply told by Sir 
Stafford Northcote that he knew nothing about his facts. “I 
do not think,” he said, “ I ever heard a speech which for its length 
contained so many misstatements.” Sir Stafford defended the 
sound doctrine that while Civil Servants, like others, may make 
general statements of grievances, they may not combine for their 
own special advantage. This was supported by Mr. Childers, who 
complimented Sir S. Northcote on his “admirable speech,” and 
by Mr. Gladstone, who declared that the attempt to influence 
Parliament in regard to salaries was “ intolerable” and fatal to 
economy. Mr. Gladstone also defended the appointment of 





Private Secretaries to good posts in the servi , 

Randolph had attacked, as a just promotion of ve Foes —_ 
specially defending Sir S. Northcote, who had ouside 
son to the Board of Inland Revenue. On the ‘ivinion, L . 
Randolph Churchill had only 37 votes, against 120, a 





In spite of the severe snubbing which Lord Randolph 
Churchill received from Sir Stafford Northcote yesterda es 
his Jack-in-the-box elasticity displayed itself in a eae 
Chatham, to Mr. Gorst’s constituency, last Wednesday, a patie 
in which he said most traly that, “if all the Conservative Mem 
bers were as active as Mr. Gorst, the Government would wt 
have such an easy task as they now have in ruling the country,” 
Ifall the Conservative Members were as active as Mr. Gorst, the 
only possibility of ruling the country at all would be to follow 
in Cromwell’s steps, and “take away that bauble” before the 
Speaker’s chair. Lord Randolph, who showed his statesman. 
ship by proposing to reduce the Army, to cut £5,000,000 off 
the estimates for the Civil Service, and either to abandon 
Egypt or to annex it, professed to be in great difficulty 
as to the meaning of ‘veiled obstruction.’ The meaning ig 
very simple. The veiled obstruction of the Conservative party 
consists in this,—that it throws its veil over the obstruction of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett,. 
Mr. Warton, and the rest of the Conservative Obstructives, 
But since Sir Stafford Northcote’s “Thermopylae” speech, it 
can hardly be called “veiled” obstruction any longer. That 
speech openly exulted in Conservative obstruction, and if that 
speech is to bear fruit, open obstruction it will become. 


Lord Lytton, Mr. David Plunket, and Lord George Hamilton 
made a threefold attack on the Liberal party, at a meeting of the 
Middlesex Conservative Association held at Willis’s Rooms on, 
Wednesday night. Lord Lytton described the tremendous victory 
obtained by outraged facts over Liberal principles, and assured 
his party that “the day of dupes” was drawing to its close, 
Mr. Plunket declared that “ curses, like chickens, came home to 
roost,’ and appeared to regard Mr. Bradlaugh as the most home- 
sick of these chickens, as well as the most unwelcome to the 
Liberal party. Lord George Hamilton dilated on the wickedness 
of importing emotion and hysteria into party politics, taking: 
great pains to illustrate practically the mischiefs of emotion and. 
hysteria by his own very violent and very unreasonable speech. 
Lord George Hamilton felt sure that Middlesex, which had so 
long resisted the charms of “ eloquent humbug,” would be soon 
backed up by the decision of the constituencies at large. The 
tone of all three speakers was that of men gloating over the 
spoil they are just about to seize upon, and almost “fey” with 
the delights of their premature anticipations. For them, at least, 
the day of dupes is not very near its close. 


Mr. Bass, one of the Liberals who gave no vote on the 
Affirmation Bill, and who is now beginning to feel the need 
of repose, has since resigned his seat for Derby, and Mr. Alder-_ 
man Roe has been selected by the Derby Liberals as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Alderman Roe expresses full confidence in the 
Government, and declares himself in favour of the Affirmation 
Bill,—a striking comment on Mr. Bass’s conduct in withhold- 
ing his vote. A Conservative opposition was talked of, but itis 
now thought more probable that Mr. Alderman Roe will be 
returned unopposed. This is significant enough, for in Derby 
Evangelical opinion runs high. 


The subject of Mr. Errington’s representations to the 
Pope was renewed on Thursday by Lord R. Churchill, 
who did his best to make Mr. Gladstone ridiculous for 
his thoughtful little speech on Garibaldi, at Stafford House 
last Saturday, Lord Randolph representing it as a mon- 
strous inconsistency that a statesman, who is not un- 
willing to avail himself of the Pope’s aid in restoring sociab 
order in Ireland, should yet speak with public apprecia- 
tion of so great an enemy of the Papacy as General Garibaldi. 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply, remarked that what he said at Stafford 
House was almost altogether on Garibaldi’s private character, 
—the union in him of exceptional valour with exceptional horror 
of war; and, indeed, it would be absurd if a statesman whose 
whole career has been so blended with the restoration of Italian 
freedom and self-government as Mr. Gladstone’s, were to be 
debarred from rendering a simple tribute of respect to a great 
Italian patriot, solely because he is very glad to help the 
Pope in making any effort to suppress outrages and assassina- 
tions in Ireland. One of the Irish Members was not ashamed 
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tp identify Garibaldi’s name with the cause of assassination,— 
one of those monstrous accusations which only bring disgrace on 
those who make them. Lord Randolph Churchill's razzia pro- 
duced, of course, no effect. The Government, however, recog- 
nise that Mr. Errington’s personal exertions at Rome have 
been important enough to render it desirable to keep a record 


of them at the Foreign Office. 








The Parisians have been amusing themselves with a paper in 
the Figaro, in which a serious writer, M. Leo Lavedan, pro- 
fesses to reveal “ the secret of Bismarck.” The German Chan- 
ellor, he says, has framed the Tripartite Alliance in order to 
dismember France. Germany would under this plan take the 
remainder of Lorraine, including Nancy ; Italy, Nice, Savoy, and 
Corsica; Belgium, French Flanders; Switzerland, Chablais; and 
Spain, Roussillon, Austria is apparently to get nothing, but 
would presumably be compensated with territories in the 
Balkan, while England would receive a French port. The story, 
which involves the previous conquest of France in a war of pure 
aggression, during which England would look on benevolently, 
and would snatch a port on the Continent, is obviously absurd, 
but the French study it with avidity. It is possible that M. 
Lavedan has got hold of some scheme of Prince Bismarck’s, 
sketching out what he would do if France, under a restored 
monarchy, were to attack Germany and to be totally defeated, 
‘put the Germans are not going to spend their children in scores 
of thousands to make the fortune of Italy. 


The House of Lords had a debate on Tuesday on the Cathe- 
dral Statutes Bill, of which the Bishop of Carlisle moved the 
second reading—a debate made memorable by 2 powerful speech 
of the Bishop of Peterborough’s, not on the Cathedral Statutes 
Bill, but on any kind of attempt at ecclesiastical legislation 
during the existence of Liberal Administrations, which he 
vehemently deprecated aad condemned. His chief object was 
to represent the Liberal Government as the covert enemy of the 
Church, and to take immense credit for the Church for her 
neutrality between the two great political parties in the State ; 
but his speech, full of power as it was, tended to discredit 
effectually both the impressions which he desired to produce. In 
the first place, it was evident that the Church, as represented by 
her other prelates,—the two Archbishops, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
and, apparently the Bishop of London,—desire to pass the Bill 
which the Bishop of Peterborough denounced, and that the 
Government are favourable to it, which, so far as it goes, does 
not look as if the Liberal Administration were a covert enemy 
to the Church, but rather as if the Bishop of Peterborough were 
an open enemy. In the next place, the Bishop, who took so 
much credit for the ueutrality of the Church in politics, made 
almost as sharp an attack on the Liberals as Lord Randolph 
Churchill himself, and a much cleverer one; and this suggests 
significantly in which direction the Church swerves from 
neutrality. Dr. Magee is a great orator, and in a sense persua- 
sive; but then, he persuades us to take not his side, but the 
other. He delights us very much, and completely convinces us 
that on his own showing he is altogether in the wrong. The 
Bill was read a second time, without a division. 





The Grand Committee on Law has completed its considera- 
tion of the Criminal Appeals Bill, and got to work on the 
Criminal Code Bill, which it is hardly possible, however, to 
suppose that it can get through during the remainder of the 
Session. Not only have a vast number of Irish amendments been 
proposed, but Mr. Warton and Mr. Paget,—not the Mr. Paget 
who represents South Leicestershire, but he who represents 
Mid-Somerset,—neither of whom is an authority in law, pro- 
pose such a number of amendments, and speak so repeatedly, 
that the Attorney-General is said to have described the measure 
now under the consideration of the Grand Committee as “a 
codification of the English Criminal Law by Messrs. Warton 
and Paget, assisted by distinguished amateurs.” It is just pos- 
sible that, without the aid of Messrs. Warton and Paget, the 
‘Criminal Code Bill might be passed this year. With their aid, it 
cannot even come within a measureable distance of becoming law. 





A curious story comes from Pesth of a society of six lads, 
between sixteen and eighteen years of age, who agreed together 
to throw all their spare money into a common fund and spend 
it in a great carouse, after which they very naturally found 
themselves in straits, and came to the conclusion that they 
could not get out of the scrape better than by a collective act of 
suicide, For this purpose they had only a single six-chambered 








revolver. One of them, Rumbauer, a wood-engraver of seventeen 
years of age, asked leave to begin, and shot himself in 
two places, inflicting very grave wounds which may prove 
mortal, but not killing himself. The spectacle of his 
physical anguish horrified four .of the six, and they 
crept away to Pesth; while the sixth, Liszka, a musician 
and a boy of only sixteen, attempted to follow Rumbauer’s 
example, but only inflicted on himself a slight wound, and was 
able to make his way to a friend’s house, to whom he ex- 
plained what had happened. If the intention of collective 
snicide had been serious, it would have been more easily attained 
by the use of a little dynamite; but the truth is that the 
pleasure-loving temperament which determines on such a mad 
course as this, is not the temperament best fitted to carry out 
the grim design of suicide, collective or otherwise. The lusts 
of the flesh are not ascetic, and do not fit men for suicide, or any 
other resolute infliction of pain on one’s own body. 


Sir G. Bowyer, for a long time a Member of Parliament, a 
Knight of Malta, and a Companion of various other foreign 
Orders, died at his chambers in the Temple on Wednesday 
night. He was a rather learned lawyer in some departments, 
and showed a considerable amount of moral courage as M.P. 
for the county of Wexford in repudiating the Home rule party, 
when its leader went beyond what seemed to him the limits of 
a constitutional agitation. He became a Roman Catholic in 
1850, and remained staunch to that faith to the end. He was, 
indeed, one of the bitterest foes of the Italian Revolution in the 
House of Commons, and often measured swords with Mr. Glad- 
stone in the years following 1860, on the subject of Italy. His 
knowledge was greater than his ability, but his tenacity of pur- 
pose earned him general respect. 


In the Convocation of the University of Oxford on Tuesday, 
the vote of £10,000 for Professor Burdon Sanderson’s physio- 
logical laboratory was carried by a very narrow majority of 3, 
88 voting for it and 85 against. Professor Burdon Sanderson 
avowed again the very same principle which he avowed before 
the Commission of 1875, that while it is wrong to inflict any 
unnecessary suffering on animals, it is often necessary to 
inflict suffering for the purposes of physiological investiga- 
tion, and that any suffering, however keen, which is in- 
flicted for a sufficient purpose, is rightly inflicted. That 
Professor Sanderson regards every purpose as_ sufficient 
which recommends itself as sufficient to a carefully-trained 
physiologist, there can be no doubt; and we do not question 
that Professor Burdon Sanderson would entirely justify 
Professor Rutherford’s eight hours’ torture of some scores of 
dogs, operated on without anwsthetics, for the purpose of dis- 
covering the effect of various drugs on the secretion of bile. 
That a physiologist of these views should be authorised to in- 
troduce vivisection into the heart of Oxford, where boys and 
girls who never see the worst experiments, will certainly hear of 
them, and know that they are sanctioned by the fall authority 
of the University, seems to us nothing short of a national 
calamity. We wish we could hope that the vote might yet be 
rescinded. 


A startling rumour has arrived from Ireland that the Police 
have discovered evidence that the Invincibles used poison. They 
poisoned, in particular, a hotel-keeper named Jury, who had 
accidentally opened a letter which contaived information danger- 
ous to “No, 1.” The story is denied, and seems dreamy, 
though it is true that Mr. Jury’s body has been exhumed, but 
it has brought out a curious phase of opinion. The Freeman’s 
Journal is horrified at the insult to Ireland involved in the 
charge. Why is it an insult, any more than the charge, 
admitted by the Freeman, that certain Irishmen killed cer- 
tain other Irishmen, on political grounds, with knives 
and pistols? Where is the difference, either in morality 
or honour, between the use of a pistol from behind @ 
hedge or of a knife to an unarmed man, and the use of 
prussic acid? Both are murders and both have the same 
motive. That the character of Ireland is injured by such a 
charge is true, but so also itis injured by the whole proceedings 
of the committees of assassination. Are we to have a special 
version of the Commandment,—‘ Thou shalt do no murder by 
drugs ?” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
LORD ROSEBERY’S RESIGNATION. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S resignation of his Under-Secretary- 
ship does not signify much in itself, because in the 

form which the Government is assuming no resignation signi- 
fies very much. People wonder a little at the slight effect 
produced by the secession of men like the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Forster, all of them Ministers of the first 
force and all of them representative men, and every now and 
then some Tory says or writes that such losses must ultimately 
be fatally felt. In truth, however, though the individual is 


not dwindling in politics—think of Germany without Bis-' 


marck—the importance of individual Ministers is. In France 
they are shadows, in America names, in Germany clerks. This 
Government, like the one which preceded it, sheds Ministers 
without pain or injury,—not because, as its enemies say, it is 
so molluscous that it feels no change of structure; and not 
because, as its friends say, it is a tree too full of vitality to 
miss even healthy branches, but because it derives its power 
from a constituency so extensive that it hardly recognises 
persons. Whoever goes or comes except Mr. Gladstone, there 
is “* Mr, Gladstone’s Government,’ erect and untouched, and 
that for the Householders is sufficient; as also, when Lord 
Carnarvon seceded, * Lord Beaconsfield’s Government” sufficed 
for them. Cabinet Ministers, being human, would be rather 
tried, we fear, if they knew how many of the electors recog- 
nise only one name in the Cabinet, or at most two or three, 
or how many more would fail in the effort to repeat 
the names of the Governing Committee, entrance into 
which is such a prize. Lord Rosebery’s departure, there- 
fore, would matter little, even if he had been a Secre- 
tary, which he was not; and if he had gone off angry, which 
is by no means the case. Lord Rosebery’s Liberalism is of a 
very staunch quality, and he will be back in a short time, and 
remain a steady supporter, and not a candid friend, in the 
interim. Still, he is a man of unusual abilities, great power of 
speech, being nearly, if not quite, the only humourous Peer, and 
of special position in Scotland, and we should like to know a 
little more exactly why he resigned. The official explanation is 
that another Under-Secretary was wanted to aid Sir W. Harcourt 
in the Commons; and, no doubt, that is true, but then is it the 
whole truth? Any Secretary of State is glad of help, but the 
Department is not overworked just now in the House, and 
though it is overworked in the Bureau, where, for example, 
Sir W. Harcourt has elaborated his London Bill, Lord Rose- 
bery could give as much help there as any other man, and 
much more than most. It looks as if there were something 
else, and as the “else” is not any secret revolt of Lord Rose- 
bery from a Government he cordially approves, we have a 
little human curiosity to know what it is. 

We might not feel that curiosity, but for the rumour, re- 
peated everywhere, and on Thursday emphatically denied both 
by the Home Secretary and by Lord Rosebery, that Sir W. 
Harcourt was glad to be rid of his Under-Secretary. The 
denial disposes of the rumour, but it does not dispose of the 
state of affairs which made the rumour seem probable, and in- 
duced even serious politicians to believe it. Mr. Rylands, whose 
function just now is to exude rather vitriolic criticism on his 
political friends, who have perhaps felt his priggishness as 
much as his untiring laboriousness and zeal, raised a discussion 
on Thursday week on the question whether the Under-Secretary 
for Home Affairs ought not to be intheCommons. The Radicals 
below the gangway, who did not care a straw where he was, 
but who are a little sick—not unnaturally sick—of the pre- 
ference still accorded in politics to the caste, cheered Mr. 
Rylands ; and Sir W. Harcourt remarked, in his most aggres- 
sive manner, that Lord Rosebery’s appointment had never been 
intended to be permanent, and that it was “ only a sop to the 
Scotch Members.” It was instantly, and not unnaturally, 
believed that Sir W. Harcourt thought Lord Rosebery’s 
appointment bad. As the Home Secretary must agree to the 
appointment of his subordinate, he had, we suppose, a right 
to make the remark, though it would have seemed more in its 
place from the Premier, who represents the appointing power ; 
and its ungraciousness is only a mistake of manner, which the 
House regards as a trait of individuality. Still, it cannot be 
denied that the remark was unexpectedly crude in form, and sug- 
gests, with other things, that Sir W. Harcourt’s own idea of 
his own place in the party is very high. He does not, of 
course, think of himself as Mr. Gladstone’s heir, for that is 
Lord Hartington’s position; but Lord Hartington has always 
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a coronet hanging over him, some day to crush hi : 
is quite conceivable that the viimale eshte _ - a It 
in the Lower House is already an object of ambition. We “es 
it is not, for we want a long term for Lord Hartin . 
and dread the dissolving influence of such ambitions, and i ms 
tendency to induce men who feel them to push against i. 
rivals; but still, it may be. Even Americans catch the Pr 
sidential fever, and we know of nothing in Liberalism which 
should exorcise human nature, or induce a man to reject th 
instinctive thought that if justice were done, and all men man 
wise, and circumstances were favourable, he would be a lon 
way up the hill towards the top of the world. It is quite 
possible that two or three “leaders” are thinking of the 
future, and dreaming dreams, or even conceivably laying far- 
sighted plans. : 


And yet it must be unjust to Sir William Harcourt even 
to fancy that he dreams of himself as Leader in the House 
of Commons. With his keenness and experience of men, and 
long habit of the House and of politics, he must be well 
aware that, unless he changes greatly, no such leadership will 
come to him. He has quite sufficient power of oratory. 
though he makes, for a leader, the mistake of using 
the whip too often, and of exasperating opponents need. 
lessly; he is a fair, or we may even say successful, ad- 
ministrator; and he may have proved himself, in this 
coming London Bill, a legislator of some acumen and 
largeness of view. But he has never established sympathetic 
relations either with the party or the country, never excited 
the smallest enthusiasm, never left the quite essential impres- 
sion that he is a representative man. Whom or what does he 
represent, except Sir William Harcourt? He either has so few 
convictions, or he has allowed so few to manifest themselves, 
that men doubt to this day, after his long and, on the whole, 
successful public career, whether he is Whig, or Liberal, or 
Radical in his sympathies, or whether, indeed, he has any; 
whether he does not think, with his friend Lord Beaconsfield, 
that a statesman should use ideas, but not be governed by 
them. Nobody would know, if the Queen sent for him to- 
morrow, what his Government would be like, what would be 
its tendency, or what ends it would seek, except, possibly, the 
passivity in Ireland which is so often mistaken for peace. Itis 
not that the views of a Harcourt Administration would be 
unknown, for that often happens, but that its tone would 
be undiscoverable in advance. It would not even be 
Opportunist, for Sir William Harcourt can occasionally, when 
events press sharply and men grow excited, be inopportune. 
We have nothing, as matters stand, to say in reprobation of 
his intellectual position. There must be a Times in every 
Cabinet. Liberalism, like every other system of ideas, benefits 
by the adhesion of clever men; and the Member for Derby 
makes as good. a Home Secretary as we shall find. But in 
that position a man, unless he has, like Lord Beaconsfield, a 
separate and unmistakeable genius, rarely finds solid foothold 
in this country ; and Sir William Harcourt has not got 
it yet. If he seceded to-morrow, men within: the House 
would be interested, and Tories would be delighted, because a 
most dangerous Free-lance was at liberty again, and there 
would be hard knocks going, and Ministers would be worried ; 
but the constituencies would be quiescent. They are not to 
be moved in our days by cleverness, however remarkable, or 
speech, however sharp, or mancuvring, however adroit, but 
only by certain forces of character which we should find it hard 
to define, but which all politicians will allow that the Home 
Secretary either does not possess, or does not display. He 
could lead the Lords well, because the Lords, granted 
certain conditions of birth and knowledge of the world, 
greatly appreciate intellectual cleverness, and listen to oratory 
like Sir W. Harcourt’s with a sense of sipping champagne. 
The fizz is pleasant to them, as well as the flavour. But to 
lead the Commons is to lead the constituencies, and the con- 
stituencies ask something—call it character, or morale, or the 
stream of tendency which makes for steadfastness, or what you 
will—which they do not sec in Sir William Harcourt. They do 
not distrust him so much as they feel inclined to ask seriously 
what are the reasons for trust. Sir W. Harcourt is not the 
man to be a self-deceiver, and must see all this far better than 
we can; and, therefore, we disbelieve that he exaggerates the 
position which, from his ability, his standing as Minister, and 
his undoubted cleverness, must belong to him. If he does, he 
will find, and his colleagues will find, that he has reckoned 
without the people, who now-a-days make leaders of the 
Commons by a very direct, though informal, method of 
election. 
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THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON THE CHURCH. 


HE Bishop of Peterborough compares the position of every 
T' ecclesiastical reform proposed to the House of Commons, to 
that of a chubby little boy left for the first time remote from 
loving parents and sisters in the play-ground of a great school, 
and rapidly surrounded by treacherous playmates, who, under 
the disguise of deep interest in his welfare and his person, 
proceed to all the well-known amenities of crushing his hat 
over his eyes, pulling his hair, pinching his arms, chalking 
“ass” upon his back, and overwhelming him with every kind 
of practical joke and indignity. The picture was a lively one, 
and suggests to us that Dr. Magee must once have understood 
perfectly the art of making the early school experience of chubby 
little boys severely instructive to them. Even now, if some well- 
known Dissenter should be made a Peer, we do not feel quite 
sure whether Dr. Magee might not find it in his heart to revive 
in some more dignified, though not, perhaps, less exquisitely 
painful form, on the stage of the House of Peers, those innocent 
tortures which he so well remembers and so graphically 
describes. But however this may be, we cannot remember 
that any Bill for the real reform of the Church of England 
has been treated in the House of Commons in the manner 
which Dr. Magee so vividly and significantly suggests. 
No doubt, such Bills when sent down very late in the 
Session to the Lower House have been snuffed out by 
the Radicals, who insist that all ecclesiastical measures shall 
be fairly discussed, and not slipped through sub silentio 
in thin houses at the fag-end of a Session; nor do we 
think that Radicals are greatly to be blamed for insisting on 
such full and adequate discussion. But it is easy to recall 
ecclesiastical Bills which have been most fairly treated by the 
House of Commons,—the Bill, for instance, giving power for 
the amendment of the old Table of Lessons; the Bill 
for alteriig the form of the clergyman’s adhesion to 
the Articles and Prayer-book; and most of all, we 
should say, the Burials Bill, in relation to which we wholly 
deny the Bishop’s statement that it was desired by the enemies 
of the Church, and deprecated by its friends. As for the 
enemies of the Church, everybody knows that the passing of 
the Burials Bill was a serious blow to the Disestablishment 
agitation, and that many of the Liberationists avowed 
their regret that they were losing the help of so substantial 
a grievance in their campaign against the Establishment 
itself. Moreover, if the laity of the Church of England, as 
distinct from the clergy, could have been polled, there is no 
manner of doubt that an immense majority of them desired 
to see the passing of the Burials Bill, for the very reason that 
they regarded it as an act of justice which would tend to 
restore the Church to her true position as the Church of 
the nation. Doubtless, some of the laity and some of the 
national Clergy objected to that Bill, just as some of the 
laity and almost all the clergy objected to the Irish 
Church Disestablishment Bill; but in both cases alike the 
true friends of the Established Church saw clearly that, so far 
from the Church suffering by this measure of justice, a most 
telling weapon was in each case struck out of the hands of the 
advocates of Disestablishment and Disendowment. So far is it 
from being true that the Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons object on principle to all measures which render the 
Church of England more popular, that we sincerely believe 
the worst ecclesiastical measure passed within recent years, 
—that measure for “ putting down Ritualism” which had 
the assent of the great majority of the Bishops,—was passed 
solely in the view, a very short-sighted view, we con- 
fess, of meeting the popular demand, and removing one of 
the most unwelcome features in the services of the Church of 
England. So far as we can judge from close observation of 
the House of Commons, the Bishop of Peterborough’s ideal 
Dissenter—can he, by the way, name the man, or is he a 
mere legend ?—who piously prayed that the Church of Eng- 
land might grow worse than she then was, in order that she 
might stink in the nostrils of the English people, has abso- 
lutely no existence amongst the Radicals of that House. When 
they oppose an ecclesiastical reform brought forward in time 
for a full discussion, it is not because they fear that it may 
Improve the Church of England, but because it is, in their 
Opinion, a change for the worse. 

“The Church of England,” says Dr. Magee, “ has not yet 
earned from the Prime Minister the dubious and unfortunate 
compliment that she is the backbone of the Liberal Party.” 
Certainly not; and such speechesas Dr. Magee’s show why she has 
not earned that compliment, She is not only not the backbone 





of the Liberal party, but so far as her Bishops and Clergy are 
concerned, she must be said to be the backbone of the Con- 
servative Party. We do not deny, of course, that there are 
exceptions to this rule, that in the mind of the Bishop of Exeter, 
and, perhaps, of the Bishop of Oxford, there may be a true 
sympathy with the great masses of the people; that there are 
a few clergymen who, like the Dean of St. Paul’s or Canon 
Liddon, or Mr. Llewelyn Davies, think of the true interests of 
the innumerable poor first, and of the numerable rich 
afterwards; but on the whole, the Clergy of our Church 
are “ the backbone” not of the Liberal, but of the Conservative 
party, and anything more contrary to fact than to speak of 
them as in any sense “ neutral,” which was the mild word 
chosen by Bishop Magee to describe their attitude towards the 
two great political parties in the State, we cannot well imagine. 
There are clergymen—we hope Dr. Magee is not one of them 
—who, if they had been asked to anticipate the Beatitudes, 
instead of giving them as St. Luke gives them, would have 
put them all the other way; who would have described as 
the grossest Socialism and Radicalism our Lord’s blessing, 
“ Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled. 
Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh...... 
But woe unto you that are rich, for ye have received your 
consolation. Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall hunger. 
Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye shall mourn and weep,” 
and who would have described this as the partisan blessing 
bestowed by a bitter revolutionist on the dregs of theearth. In- 
deed, it is because the Liberals, —some of them, no doubt, with- 
out the least sympathy with the religious motive of our Lord’s 
blessings, more of them, as we hope, in the eager desire to realise 
the full force of that religious motive,—attempt to diminish 
the great gulf, both physical and moral, which separates the 
rich from the poor, that the dignitaries of the Church of 
England look down upon them with such profound distrust, 
and even contempt. Mr. Gladstone was unfortunately right 
when he described the Dissenters as the backbone of the 
Liberal party in England. And it is not because we cannot 
afford to resist Dissenters, as Dissenters, but because we cannot 
afford as Liberals to resist those who wish to do something 
towards attenuating the awful contrast between the lot of the 
poor and the lot of the rich, that we must recognise the greater 
number of Dissenting Churches as the backbone of the Liberal 
party. It would indeed be a good day for England if the 
clergy of the national Church ever became as truly national, 
as truly neutral in mere politics, as heartily willing to take up 
a Liberal measure if it promises to win our poor to a 
better spirit, as even Lord Shaftesbury, whom we regard as, 
in this sense at least, much more of a Christian than a 
politician. It is the bias of all who hold sway in the national 
Church in favour of the petty oligarchy of the rich, which keeps 
our Church where she is in popular esteem. If there were 
men in her who, like a very few of the Evangelicals, more of 
the Broad Church, a few of the High Church, and the greater 
number of the small party of extreme Ritualists, appear to 
know nothing of party ties when they interfere with the 
deeper spiritual ties, there would be none of the coldness 
towards the Church of England in the House of Commons, of 
which Dr. Magee complains, but which he does the best that 
his genius and eloquence can do, to increase. The neutrality 
of the Church, indeed! Why, Dr. Magee and most of his 
brother-prelates are about as neutral in politics as the pre- 
lates of the Church of France are neutral in any contest 
between the Republic and the White Flag. Which would be 
the more difficult to the majority of our English Prelates,—to 
believe their Christianity mistaken and their politics true, or 
to believe their politics mistaken and their Christianity true ? 
Let them answer that question to themselves honestly, and 
judge by it which is the deeper in their character, the Con- 
servative politician, or the Christian disciple. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AT CANOSSA. 
RINCE BISMARCK has at last discovered that artillery, 


however scientifically constructed or carefully served, is 
of no avail against ghosts. The Roman Catholic Church, 
though without a soldier, has beaten him and all his forces, 
and after a struggle of nine years he has retreated from his 
position. The essence of the “May Laws,” by which the 
Chancellor hoped to impose upon the Roman Catholic Church 
the yoke of the State, was contained in two clauses, one pro- 
hibiting the appointment by the Church of any priest to any 
office without previous notification to the Ministry of Public 
Worship, and the other punishing the administration of the 
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Sacraments in proscribed parishes by unauthorised priests. 
The Chancellor calculated that between these two provisions 
Oatholic parishes would, if Rome were obstinate, be left 
empty, and that the people, deprived of all the Offices, 
would either become schismatics, or would apply such pres- 
sure to Rome that the Papacy perforce must yield. The plan 
seemed at first sight astute, but the method of coercion was 
in reality singularly ill chosen. Upon the notification, Rome 
could have yielded, but she was bitterly reluctant to yield. A 
priest’s sanctity is not impaired by a secular acknowledgment 
ef his qualifications, which is to the Church pure matter of 
indifference ; but in recognising such assent as necessary, the 
Vatican would have given too strong a weapon to its foes. 
Any scheme of education, any method of teaching, almost any 
variety of opinion might have been fostered by the State, by 
the simple expedient of rejecting all candidates who dissented 
from the official views. Rome, therefore, refused to yield, 
and then the second proviso came into play. Parish after 
parish was left vacant, and no “ unauthorised priest” could 
perform the ceremonies in lieu of the beneficed clergy, until 
over large sections of the country the holy offices were 
almost unattainable. It is said that in no less than a third of 
Catholic Prussia when the Sacraments are required it is matter 
of difficulty to find a priest, and that very often the only 
resource is to risk the penalties of the law. This state of 
affairs should, on the calculation, have increased either schism 
or discontent with Rome, and on those two results Prince 
Bismarck had relied ; but he had forgotten two elements in the 
question, the character of his people and the tradition of the 
Vatican. The German Catholics were as obstinate as German 
Protestants had ever been. Instead of becoming schismatic, 
they became much more religious; men who had previously 
been indifferent feeling that, under direct persecution 
of this kind, they must in honour as well as from 
morality cling to their Church with a new fervour. Rome, 
again, though sorely vexed by what she regarded as “ heathen- 
ism ” in so many parishes, could not even attempt to yield. 
She might have notified her candidates to the State, but to 
admit that the substitutes for them, the missionary priests, 
could lawfully be subjected to punishment for performing 
their most imperative religious duties, was on the face of 
things impossible. The Church might as well have denied her 
’ divine mission altogether, renounced her independence, and re- 
cognised human lawas necessarily and rightfully above the laws of 
Heaven. We cannot conceive how the Ministry of Public Worship, 
which must know the theories of the different creeds, could 
have expected concession on this subject, and half suspect that 
Herr Falk intended to introduce an impossible proviso into 
his statutes, so that, as they could never be accepted, the quarrel 
might become irreconcileable. Rome, of course, did not retreat, 
the German Catholics adhered to Rome with new fervour, and 
Prince Bismarck found that their entire voting strength of 
more than a hundred Members was steadily thrown against 
him. Utterly baffled, unable to secure a majority for any 
proposal, and aware that in one-third of the kingdom 
discontent was growing shrill, the Prince offered com- 
promise after compromise, only to be met in Rome 
by a smiling immovability which led him on one occa- 
gion to hint a wish that the Papacy still had territerial 
possessions. His very last offers—offers carefully revised 
by the King, who has never been hearty in the Cultur- 
kampf—were rejected, and then at last, eager for votes in 
favour of his biennial Budget, he gave way. He “ did not go 
to Oanossa,” as he proudly avers, but he did introduce a Bill 
which we shrewdly suspect is regarded in the Vatican as 
establishing a system preferable to the old one. 

By the fifth clause of this Bill, the penalties imposed on 
Missionary or other priests for administering the Sacrament in 
proscribed parishes are abolished, and the effect of the May laws 
upon the people is finally destroyed. Rome leaves no member 
of her flock without the offices, except upon compulsion ; and 
the people do not care who provides them, provided only he 
is a priest acknowledged by the Church. The absence of the 
regular priesthood, therefore, signifies nothing, except an in- 
convenience to the Bishops, who have to find too many Mis- 
sionaries, and the whole efficacy of the May Laws is destroyed 
at a blow. They become mere opinions, without effective 
sanction. Prince Bismarck has, however, gone further than 
this. He not only proposes to legalise the functions of Mis- 
sionary priests, but by the first clause of his Bill he sur- 
renders the claim of the State to a notification when- 
ever the candidate is not irremovable,—that is, when- 
ever the priest is “adjoint,” or curate, or chaplain, or any- 








thing except the regular incumbent of a 

effect of this is that every parish in which the saglee Cathal 
pastor is inhibited or absent can at once be supplied b oo 
adjoint selected by the Bishop, and removable by him at chy 
and Rome loses, by resisting the laws, nothing but a trifling 
stipend. If every parish were empty, she would lose a mode. 
rate amount in cash, but gain a priesthood absolutely sub. 
missive of necessity to her disciplinary orders. That is 
triumph, not defeat, and we do not wonder either at the ex~ 
ultant tone of the Roman organs, or at the wailing statement 
of the Liberals, that this is surrender all along the line, So 
it is. It would positively be less advantageous to Rome to 
have the May Laws definitely and permanently repealed. She 
gains in authority, gains in prestige, and yet keeps the vague 
but real advantage which every Church acquires from appear. 
ing to labour under petty and irrational persecution. 

Two thoughts will, we think, suggest themselves to all 
politicians who study this Bill, which, we may add, is sure to 
pass, as the Conservatives, Ultramontanes, and Poles when 
acting together possess a clear majority in the Chamber, 
One is the old one that persecution is, in our day,a stupidity ; 
and the other is, that the Papacy has gained strength in 
some directions from the loss of its temporalities.. Ag 
to the first, we have little to say, Englishmen having 
nothing to learn, except that the Prussian instance is a nearly 
perfect illustration of the old truth. There never was a 
country in which persecution could have a better chance. The 
Catholics were lax in opinion, careless in discipline, prejudiced 
against Italians, The anti-Catholics were two-thirds of the 
people, and had with them the most powerful of European 
Governments, the majority of the “educated,” two-thirds 
of the Parliament, and a military force so irresistible that re- 
sistance to the law was not so much as thought of. Never- 
theless, persecution failed, as it invariably fails when the per- 
secutor dare not extirpate those who differ, and the only 
result was to strengthen slightly the persecuted Church. That 
is the unvarying teaching of history, and it is as applicable to 
dissidents from Protestantism as to dissidents from Rome, 
and should be remembered in trials for blasphemy as fully as 
in discussions on anti-Catholic legislation. 

On the other point, however, there is a word to be said. 
This is the first occasion on which the Vatican, since it was 
deprived .of its temporal power, has fought a great State, and 
it is clear-to all observers that, because of the absence of that 
power, the Papacy has been more powerful. Prince Bismarck 
could do nothing against his enemy for want of leverage. 
Had the Pope been King still, he could have sent ships 
to Civita Vecchia, or threatened a siege of Rome, or have 
stirred up insurrection within the Pope’s dominion, and the 
Curia, though it could not lave yielded, would have been en- 
feebled and in bonds. As ® was, it was free. The ruler of 
Germany could do nothing against his unarmed opponent, ex- 
cept excite a dangerous fear in part of his own subjects as to 
the safety of their souls, His forces were paralysed by the 
absence of other forces to oppose them, and he was left in 
the absurd position of a man who is ordered to arrest in- 
visible foes by aid of a cordon of policemen. Rome had nothing 
to fear, and, therefore, Rome could wait; and the Church which 
can wait is, as against every foe but opinion, that is 
against every foe less spiritual than herself, an unconquer- 
able Church. 





THE VIOLENCE OF PARTY FEELING, 


ii is a curious fact that the Conservative speakers who 

most vehemently condemn Mr. Gladstone for what they 
call the violence of his Midlothian speeches, themselves use 
language in comparison with which the language of the Mid- 
lothian speeches is leniency itself. As a matter-of fact, those 
who have really studied these speeches know that speeches 
more devoid of personalities, more strictly limited to a manly 
condemnation of a policy which Mr. Gladstone held to be 
morally wrong and politically mischievons, were never delivered 
than the speeches delivered in Midlothian, The Conservatives, 
however, who are always speaking of those speeches as initiating 
a new era of violence in politics, do whatever in them lies to 
make good their position by the extreme passion with which 
they now attack the object of their animosity and, we 
fear, of their envy. Thus, only last Wednesday Lord 
Lytton spoke of Mr. Gladstone as having at first 
denied the existence in Ireland of those criminal conspiracies 
of which he “afterwards encouraged the development.” 
That seems to us equivalent to a charge against Mr. Glad- 
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of the blackest treachery and treason,—certainly not the 
which has any tendency to diminish the party 
which, when it comes from their antagonists, the 
Conservatives complain. Again, Lord Lytton says :—*I think 
the day of dupes is drawing to its close, and the hour of reckon- 
is at hand. They [the Liberals] may still make their 

at feasts and drink before thousands of their followers ; their 
soothsayers in the Press may prophesy to them smooth things, 
and praise those brazen political idols to which they have 
sacrificed the honour of the country, but the retributive hand 
has written ‘ Mene, mene,’ upon their walls; they have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting ; their incongruous 
kingdom is divided at the core, and the power of its mischief 
is passing away from it.” That, too, is hardly language which 
has a tendency to bring back a tone of moderation into poli- 
ties; indeed, it is only excuseable on the principle that all 
political language may be violently over-coloured without pro- 
ducing any more of the effect of over-colouring, at the dis- 
tance from which ordinary politicians survey the political scene, 
than the painting-up of actors’ complexions produces the effect 
of over-colouring on the spectators in the gallery and the pit. 
On that principle, we should find little fault with Lord Lytton’s 
language,—which, no doubt, he does not really mean us to 
accept without deducting a very large discount for theatrical 
effect,—but then, on the same principle, how can he find 
fault with the Liberal attacks on the late Government, espe- 
cially with Mr. Gladstone’s, which are almost reduced to the 
character of mild expostulations, when compared with the violent 
abuse to which he and his Government are now subjected ? 
At the same meeting, we find Mr. D. Plunket, usually an 
extremely moderate man, speaking of the present Admini- 
stration as “ the Maniac Ministry.” And Lord George Hamil- 
ton proceeded to echo Lord Lytton, describing Mr. Gladstone’s 
victory in 1880 as gained “ by the denunciation of patriotism, 
and the encouragement of sedition and discontent.” And yet 
these are in no degree remarkable speeches. Lord Randolph 
Churchill has frequently spoken with infinitely greater violence, 
—violence to the point of fury, if there were not so much appear- 
ance of manufacture about the fury,—than either Lord Lytton, 
or Mr. Plunket, or Lord George Hamilton. It may be said to be 
the regular course of a Conservative speech of to-day that the 
orator begins by accusing Mr. Gladstone of turning Lord 
Beaconsfield out of office by a series of the grossest misrepre- 
sentations of his policy, and continues it by travestying in the 
most marvellous manner the policy whieh he affects to con- 
demn,—that is, by so depicting the policy of the present 
Administration, that no one who had simply followed it with 


reno 
sort or ¢ 
ion of 


the eye of an impartial historian could well recognise what it 


was that the orator was describing. 

It is an interesting question whether this exaggerated tone 
of speech be really due at bottom to the democratic extension 
of our Constitution, and the necessity for broad effects and 
glaring colours in order to impress the masses at all, or whether 
it be due only to a false theory that such broad effects and 
glaring colours are needful in order to popularise an otherwise 
unpopular policy. We are inclined to adhere to the latter 
view. We do not doubt that Liberals, like Tories, have often 
been guilty of a good deal more party violence than was at all 
justifiable, though we do wholly deny that Mr. Gladstone, or 
any, indeed, of the elder Liberal chiefs, have been guilty of such 
violence. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in Midlothian, and Lord 
Hartington’s speeches in Lancashire, are models of manly but 
carefully-reasoned party criticism. Nor can we find any 
trace that the masses of the people prefer to hear violent 
language from the leaders, to hearing restrained and carefully 
justified criticisms. Lord Beaconsfield undoubtedly had a 
theory in favour of personalities, and indulged in them, not 
from passion, but from policy,—as when he referred to Mr. 
Gladstone as no better than the Bulgarian atrocity-mongers. 
But though, of course, he got cheers and laughter when 
he perpetrated these savage personalities, as any man of 
position will always get cheers and laughter for attacking 
his political opponents mercilessly, it is extremely doubtful 
whether he really added to his popularity by his political 
Personalities. At least, Lord Salisbury, who has taken up 
the same line, has not inspired so much confidence among 
his party as Sir Stafford Northcote, who always abstains 
from this sort of acrimony. Again, are not Oolonel 
Stanley and Mr. Stanhope of more account than Sir R. 
Cross or Lord George Hamilton, just because Colonel 
Stanley and Mr. Stanhope are very measured in their speech, 
while Sir R. Cross is impulsive and rash, and Lord George 





on the Liberal side of the House, we venture to doubt very 
seriously whether the men who are at present regarded as the 
hardest hitters ever inspire so much confidence as those who 
are regarded as the most guarded and careful critics. Does 
Sir William Harcourt, for example, with all his brilliancy, 
inspire half as much confidence as Mr. Childers, who 
never indulges in personalities at all? Does Mr, 
Chamberlain, who shows at times a rather dangerous wit, 
inspire so much real confidence amongst Radicals as 
Sir Charles Dilke, who is as self-restrained as he is cautious 
and accurate? Why, again, is Lord Hartington better trusted 
than any one in the Cabinet except Mr. Gladstone? Is it 
simply because he is a Duke’s son, or mainly because all his 
statements have the air of being carefully weighed, accurately 
expressed, and free from all exaggeration? It seems to us a 
great mistake to believe that in England, at present at least, 
violence ted/s half as well as moderation. Amongst the Radicals, 
again, does: violence seem to have any special popularity? 
Where is there a more moderate speaker than Mr. Burt or 
Mr. Broadhurst? Do Mr. Henry Fowler and Mr. Dillwyn 
gain the confidence of Radicals which they so completely 
enjoy by any violence of language? The truth appears to us 
to be that there are no really violent speakers in the 
House on the Liberal side, and that those on that side 
who wound the most, are probably the least trusted by the 
Liberals; while the few violent speakers on the Oonserva- 
tive side, though they may have gained notoriety by their 
violence, have not gained the confidence of the people at all. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s theory, thatin order to win the Democracy 
you must lay on the colour thick and draw your lines with 
exaggerated violence, seems to us, like most of his political 
theories, altogether false. The English people are amused 
with invective, but it does not inspire them with confidence. 
We believe that what they look for is rather force of character 
than anything else ; and in general, force of character is much 
better guaranteed by moderation than by violence. Of course, 
there are exceptions to either rule. There is a moderation 
which is vacillation in disguise; and there is violence 
which is carefully calculated, like the late Lord Beaconsfield’s. 
But, on the whole, strong men are moderate men; and when 
it is so, their moderation is positively liked, and not disliked, 
by the British people. As for the Irish, we say nothing. But 
even in Ireland, the one man most trusted by his party, violent 
and dangerous as he has been in action, has been con- 
spicuously the most moderate of them all in talk; while even 
in action he has probably felt himself compelled by his 
colleagues to go beyond what he himself desired. 





ELECTIONEERING AGENCY. 


‘ debate on the second reading of the Corrupt Practices 

Bill was characterised, as is usual on such occasions, by 
an edifying unanimity as to the necessity of doing something 
to secure purity of election. But there is undoubted truth in 
Mr. Lewis's remark that legislation undertaken under an im- 
pression on both sides that something must be done generally 
turns out very bad legislation. The check ordinarily supplied 
by Opposition criticism is weakened, and men are afraid of 
saying that a punishment is too severe, or that it is likely te 
fall on the wrong head, lest they should be suspected of wish- 
ing to shield really guilty persons from any punishment what- 
ever. The difficulty is increased in the case of a Corrupt 
Practices Bill by the necessity that exists of punishing one 
man for another man’s sins. There is no escaps from this, 
because if a candidate were only made to suffer for his own 
offences, he would never suffer at all. There is not the least 
necessity, in a well-managed election, that the existence of 
corruption should ever be brought to his knowledge. Agents 
are ready to do everything that is wanted in the way of 
bringing the electors to see the merits of the candidate by 
whom they are employed, and they must be very new to the 
work, if they cannot manage to hide from their employer what- 
ever it is expedient for him to remain ignorant of. Conse- 
quently, it is indispensable that the rule of justice which limits 
a man’s criminal responsibility to things which he has either 
done himself, or been privy to in others, shall undergo 
some modification in the case of corrupt practices at elections. 
At least, if it is not modified, we may as well give up the hope 
of making elections any purer. 

On the other hand, if this doctrine of constructive responsi- 
bility is pushed too far, it is certain to work its Own defeat. 
Judges and jurors will not be made the instruments of a law 
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to be so used, the public are so shocked by the inconsistency of 
punishing one man for doing what a score of others do and escape 
scot-free, that the law is at once amended. The extension of 
the customary rule that seems best to meet the case, is that 
a candidate should be held answerable not merely for what 
he does, or was privy to, but for what he might have pre- 
vented, had he chosen to take the necessary trouble, or make 
the necessary sacrifices. For example, suppose that a candi- 
date is at the pains to inquire into the ordinary methods of 
bribery, and gives specific orders to all the men whom he 
knows to be his agents that not one of these methods shall be 
resorted to. The agents are afraid that if they disobey 
this direction the candidate will refuse to pay the bills 
they present, and they consequently take care that their 
employer's wishes are scrupulously carried out. By-and- 
by, when the candidate has been returned, and a petition 
is presented, it turns out that some of these methods have been 
resorted to by men whom the candidate did not know to be 
working on his behalf, and over whom he had no possible con- 
trol. Those who are learned in the history of Election petitions 
are well aware that when political passion runs high in a con- 
stituency, men will often be found willing to spend their own 
money, and take their chance of ever getting it back. Though 
they are members of the candidate’s committee, the bribery 
of which they are guilty is not committed in their own per- 

' gons, and so the candidate never suspects that it is going on, 
until he discovers that under the doctrine of constructive agency 
he has lost the seat, by reason of things done by men of whose 
very existence he was ignorant. As regards the loss of the 
seat, we see no help for him, for unless the doctrine of con- 
structive agency is very severely interpreted, a candidate who 
is not averse from bribing, if he can but bribe safely, would 
be able to do pretty much what he likes. But it is a different 
matter when we come to criminal liability. To subject a man 
to punishment over and above the loss of his seat, for things 
in which he really is not in the least concerned, has an obvious 
injustice about it which is not calculated to build up a sound 
public opinion on the subject. 

The present form of the Bill is less severe than the form 
in which it appeared last year, and the chief inconvenience to 
which an agent can expose an innocent candidate is dis- 
qualification for representing the constituency in Parliament. 
No doubt, that is a milder penalty than imprisonment ; but to 
a politician it may be still a very severe penalty. It is true 
that where a candidate has been reported guilty of corrupt 
practices by his agents, this disqualification goes no further 
than the particular constituency. It is only where the candi- 
date is personally guilty that it extends to all constituencies. 
But to many men, disqualification for a particular constituency 
is tantamount to disqualification for all constituencies. They 
have really no chance of being returned, except for the one con- 
stituency with which they are locally connected. The instance 
mentioned by Mr. Lewis certainly seems hard. An agent takes a 
voter to the poll in a carriage. He knows very well that the 
conveyance of voters is illegal, but he sees that if the man is 
left behind he will probably not come to the poll at all. And 
he tells him to jump in and be carried there. The act 
is so innocent in itself, and may be so innocent even 

- in an election agent, that it may be committed without the 
least corrupt intention. Yet to prove the absence of corrupt 
intention may be impossible, and for want of such proof, a 
candidate may not only lose his seat, but be disqualified for 
standing for that constituency for seven years. Would not 
the loss of the seat be penalty enough for an act so trifling, 
and, possibly, so harmless? It may be quite right that a man 
should not gain by an illegal act done on his behalf, even 
though it be done by some one he does not know, but is it 
necessary that he should lose by it? Must his position at the 
end of the election be not only no better, but positively worse 
than it was at the beginning? If the Corrupt Practices Bill is 
to pass in its present form, it ought at least to be accompanied 
with some limitation of the doctrine of Agency. There is Lord 
Bramwell’s authority for saying that as it stands the law is very 
harsh in its bearing upon the candidate, that by it men have been 
unseated “ under very cruel circumstances.” If this harsh law 
remains unaltered and the Corrupt Practices Bill undergoes 
no amendment, these cruel circumstances will become decidedly 
more cruel. The loss of the seat will be followed by inability 
to contest the same seat for seven years. We have no desire 
to make corruption a less dangerous offence. It is because we 
have no such wish that we suggest a modification of the Bill. 
In so far as definition of corruption or the punishment allotted 
to it becomes more rigid than the public conscience bears out, 
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corruption will be a less dangerous offence. Convictions for it will 
be less certain, because in many cases what is called corru = 
in the Statute will not be regarded as corruption pi - 
those who are genuinely anxious to see elections made ur y 
It ought not to be impossible to devise methods of distlatniay 
Agents or forbidding specific acts of agency which should 
exempt a candidate at all events from the penal consequence 
of conduct which he had honestly, and as he believed ph 
fully, endeavoured to prevent. ri 





THE FAILURE OF RECRUITS. 


ns points strike us strongly and painfully in the Lords 

debate of Monday on Recruiting. One is, that there is 
even now no consensus of opinion as to the comparative advan. 
tages of long or short service ; the other is, that we have even 
now not succeeded with all our immense expenditure, in making 
service in the Army attractive. As to the first, the facts are 
almost unintelligible. The country was under the impression 
that although some old officers still murmured, and although 
the Duke of Cambridge still expressed his hunger for a con- 
scription, and although there was a serious question as to 
the youthfulness of the men, the Short-service system had 
upon the whole, succeeded. Recruiting had doubled, - 
compared with the old system, the ranks were fairly 
full, indeed slightly in excess, and the Reserves had risen 
to 35,000 men, who responded at once to any call for active 
service. The Egyptian Expedition was believed to show that the 
Army, though still insufficient, could be mobilised with rapidity 
and ease. Now, it appears that this impression was delusive, 
The rank and file are short by 6,000 men, at least. Lord 
Morley, in one part of his speech, gave 8,000 men as the figure, 
of whom 5,000 are missing from the Indian roster. The 
Indian Army, which is an army on active service, and ought 
to be ready for a campaign at any notice, is 10 per cent. 
short of its strength, never more than strictly ade- 
quate to its work. It is said that the deficiency is 
due in part to accident, the turn for retirement of an 
unusual number of old soldiers having arrived, in part to 
the raising of the age of entrance from eighteen to nineteen, 
and in part to the condition of the labour market; but the 
fact is as unquestioned as it is disappointing and disastrous, 
The merit of short service is that it brings recruits, and still 
they do not come. So great is the loss and the impression of 
the loss, that the Government which was committed to short 
service up to the lips half gives up the reform from which 
so much was hoped. It does not, indeed, abandon the 
principle of short service, for it still allows all recruits to retire 
into the Reserve after three years; but it tries, by small 
bounties and pensions, to tempt them, or a section of them, 
to stay for seven, twelve, or twenty-one years, that is, in 
fact, for their whole efficient lives. As the men who stay are 
the men who would have gone into the Reserve, and are also 
the men who like soldiering, this change depletes that invalu- 
able force, and deprives it, moreover, of its most trustworthy 
men. In other words, the scheme on which the country has 
relied for its future Army is sensibly weakened, both as to 
numbers and efficiency. This would never have been risked, 
if the real managers had been quite convinced of the 
advantages of the scheme, and we are forced to the con- 
clusion that there is still doubt, still uncertainty, among the 
highest experts as to the very basis of our whole Military 
system. That is most disheartening. We are absolutely 
without prejudice as to one system or the other, or any 
probable alternative, and are prepared to accept without 
demur any suggestion on which competent experts are agreed ; 
but we ask that at least some system shall be adopted, and 
steadily carried out ; that if we are to rely on Reserves, they 
shall be filled, and if we are not, they shall be abandoned. It 
is not any plan, but the want of decision as to any 
plan, which fills us with alarm, and rouses in us anew 
the old doubt whether, after all their sacrifices, the people of 
England will ever have an Army. At-this moment they pay, 
speaking roughly, and adding the Indian expenditure, £140 a 
head per annum for every white soldier, and they are thou- 
sands short of a strength intended always to be comparatively 
small, 

The second point, the unattractiveness of the Army, is more 
disheartening still. All this talk about the age of entrance, 
the methods of discipline, the desire for more promising 
careers, though most important, is, broadly considered, beside 
the matter in hand. There are in England scores of thousands 
of young men, strong, healthy, and unskilled in the highly- 
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‘d trades, who are in search of a maintenance, and only ask 
fairly secure lives. They are not timid, they bear in the field, 
in the mine, and in the railway-cutting, severe toil, and for 
the most part they ask only ten shillings a week in money and 
their keep. Why cannot the State get them? Because, say 
the economists, the State cannot pay enough; but the State 
in India and England pays more than £2 10s. a week per man, 

3 a8 if her private soldiers were Oxford students, and how 
is it that out of all that is spent there is not for the mena 
fair market wage? The Duke of Cambridge says about once a 
week, and repeated in this debate, that it is not because the State 
cannot, but because it will not pay sufficient money, that the 
ranks are ill supplied. Well, how much does he want us to give? 
What is the sum which would bring the men? The work is 
not hard, fair chances are open, the number who are fit is 
indefinite ; what is the necessary figure ? Instead of grumbling 
without effect, and remonstrating in vain on £15,000 a year, 
why does not his Royal Highness try to teach the people what 
is, in truth, the sacrifice they must make; and if they 
refuse, resign? He says they are unteachable; but 
that is the opinion of a man bred in a palace, not of a 
man who comprehends the English Democracy. Convince 
them that it is indispensable to pay twopence in the pound on 
sugar, to secure an efficient Army—and that is an extreme 
suggestion—and they would pay it at once. It is because 
they are not convinced, or rather are convinced that the money 
would be wasted, that they are so reluctant to see Military 
estimates advance. But is the difficulty money? The Duke 
says 80; but he has no sooner said it than he adds that it is 
not money, but the practice of shifting the men from regiment 
to regiment, so that they are never among their friends. The 
Cavalry are not so shifted, and there is never any want of re- 
cruits for the Cavalry. ‘It is not that,” says another great 
authority, ‘ but the recruits’ hatred of an oppressive and niggling 
discipline, a discipline which to raw hands makes life a burden.” 
The punishments are too numerous. “Oh dear, no!’’ says a third, 
“it is not the pay nor the discipline that is in fault, but the 
want of a civil career after the man quits the Army.” “And 
even that is nonsense,” declares a fourth, “for the secret lies 
not there, but in the aversion of the English-speaking 
races for military life of any sort, an aversion so deep 
that in the United States the Government is compelled 
to hire foreigners at an extravagant wage.” ‘The opinions 
are endless, but they are all ineffective. The Govern- 
ment listens to all, accepts all in some degree, makes 
endless reforms and improvements, and still finds that the 
youngsters whom a private employer with the same means 
would secure by the hundred thousand hold aloof. We do 
not believe one word of it all,—either that the burden of 
sufficient wages would be unendurable, or that the lads of the 
country repudiate discipline, or that the British people are 
averse to a military life. We could pay the highest civil wage, 
if it were necessary ; the lads bear in mine, and stable, and 
factory harsher discipline than that of the Army; and as to 
military life, there is not a grandee who is not persecuted 
for help towards a commission, or a middle-class family 
in which some lad does not urge that he may be educated, at 
great cost and with severe toil to himself, in order that he may 
be “a soldier.” And yet we open careers for private soldiers, 
and there is no result ; we abolish flogging, and the recruits 
stay away ; we raise the wage almost annually, and the vacancies 
exceed by thousands the competitors for them. If there 
were three applications for every two vacancies in the Line, 
Great Britain would have no military troubles; and yet, 
with thirty-five millions of people, most of them workers, 
with limitless wealth, and with a history of triumph in the 
field, this great country cannot make military service accept- 
able, and her greatest soldiers, when asked the reason, 
stutter, rather than speak. The defect must be in manage- 
ment; and yet after fifty years of incessant discussion, effort, 
and expense, the country fails to get that management im- 
proved, and with its whole future depending on success, can- 
not so much as ascertain clearly why sufficient recruits are 
not attainable for the Army, and hears her Commander-in- 
Chief affirm that they never will be obtained, and that they 
must be taken, as on the Continent, by force. 








THE PRINCES. 
i almost every Monarchy the position of the members of 
the Royal Family is one of the difficulties of statesmen, 
and we should not wonder if it became one even in England. 
Princesses, indeed—unless they fall in love unwisely, an event 





which, though it has occurred both in France and Austria, wit- 
ness the cases of the Duchess de Berry, and of Napoleon’s widow, 
the Grand Duchess of Parma, happens wonderfully seldom—are 
rarely troublesome. Either they marry more or less acceptably, 
and go away, or they live at home as quiet daughters of the 
house, or they vegetate apart from the current of affairs in 
dignified retirement. They cannot form political parties, they 
very rarely lead society, and they have not often been so 
popular as to be individually formidable. In modern history, 
two Princesses, our own Mary Stuart, and the German lady who 
became Catherine II. of Russia, have headed successful re- 
bellions, the Duchess de Berry was Louis Philippe’s most 
dangerous foe, and the Princess of the Asturias was for a 
short time supposed to govern Spain; but as a rule, the lives 
of Royal ladies have interested courtly biographers, rather than 
serious historians. Princes, however, are often troubles. It 
is, we suppose, impossible to base a system upon pedigree with- 
out conferring some kind of importance upon all who can claim 
that pedigree as their own; and in all States the rivalries, am- 
bitions, popularities, or unpopularities of Princes have fretted or 
perplexed statesmen. Either the Princes have been employed by 
the Sovereign, which is the more usual policy, and then their dis-~ 
asters have reflected disgrace upon the dynasty in a special man- 
ner, and have cost it popularity with the Army; or they have been 
shunted out of politics, and then they have been discontented 
subjects, formidable from their rank. Some families, such as the 
Hapsburgs, have been nearly exempt from this danger, which is 
scarcely noticed in Vehse’s pages; but it has been a great one 
for the Bourbons, it was felt by English Tudors, Stuarts, and 
the House of Brunswick, and it has not been entirely absent 
from the history of the Romanoffs. Even in very recent 
years the Russian Grand Dukes have headed parties in a 
dangerous way, and the son of Alexander I., the Grand 
Duke Constantine, never reconciled himself perfectly to 
his brother’s elevation. The late Emperor was repeatedly 
called upon to “regulate” family difficulties, and in the 
gossip of Russia, at all events, they press heavily on the 
present Czar. Even in England, where all such cabals are sup- 
posed to be hopelessly out of date and forgotten, history has 
been compelled, and that very recently, to take note of them- 
Not to speak of the Tudors, whose reigns were one long war 
against possible rivals resting their claims on pedigree, and of 
the Stuarts, who were three times supplanted by cadets—Mary 
and Anne both reigning because they were Stuart Princesses, 
and the Electress Sophia being selected by Parliament for the 
same reason—there was that still obscure affair of the old Duke 
of Cumberland in 1835. ‘Thousands believed that he aspired 
to the Throne—aspired, we mean, by active intrigue—and 
Joseph Hume, a keen observer with exceptional means of 
information, attacked him in his place in Parliament. It is 
dificult to believe that the Duke could have so deluded himself, 
but he had an energetic Orange following, party spirit ran very 
high, and he may have hoped for a Parliamentary vote. He 
had a much better position than Monmouth, and it seems in- 
contestable that Monmouth thought the people of England 
would declare for him, and against the legitimate line. He was 
not wrong in thinking that a “ usurpation ” was possible. 


The rise of a cadet branch in this country with a distinct 
political or social position justifying a pretence to the Crown 
seems quite impossible now, and, we presume, it really is so, A 
soldier Prince might save the country from an invasion, and 
so establish a claim; but, apart from the improbability of the 
event, the English people would be shocked by his asking for 
that particular reward. They would give him anything else, in 
money, or honours, or even office; but, from a change of feeling 
which has been little observed, but which, we think, has cer- 
tainly occurred, they would think him as unreasonable in 
aspiring to the Throne as they would have thought the Duke of 
Wellington. Napoleon believed the Iron Duke would never 
remain a subject, and could not imagine that if ten days after 
Waterloo he had ordered a regiment to march on the House of 
Commons, his officers would have laughed in his face, and the 
people would have considered him a lunatic. No Prince 
in a country like this could show himself a Bismarck or a 
statesman of the first order in other ways; and if he did, 
though he might conceivably be beyond dismissal, he could 
never get the vote of Parliament, without which he would be 
powerless as an aspirant to the Throne. Even in extreme cir- 
cumstances, with the Empire visibly falling, the claim to that 
one prize would destroy the public confidence and the popular 
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affection. The single contingency in which such a trouble 
could occur would be the existence of a Jacobin Prince of the 
Blood in whom the body of the people confided, at a moment 
when they were demanding something, say the nationalisation of 
the land, which the Sovereign and the middle-classes were reso- 
lute not to grant. That contingency is not probable, as little 
probable as another which was once threatened, and by possi- 
bility might occur, the election of a cadet Prince by the people of 
Ireland to be their favourite and their King. A Guelph Parnell 
would be an ugly phenomenon, but it is out of the range of 
practical politics, and even of political dreams. Nevertheless, 
though we do not expect to see an English House of Orleans, 
English statesmen may yet be troubled by the Princes. Every 
Sovereign may not be as wise as Queen Victoria, or as coolly 
constitutional, and we can easily imagine an unpopular Premier 
seriously embarrassed by a claim like that which, on Monday, Mr. 
Gladstone, with a frown for Baron H.de Worms and a smile for the 
Duke of Albany,so quietly pushed aside. That will not be the last 
claim of the kind. It will be much more difficult one day, unless 
the House of Commons possesses more backbone than at pre- 
sent, to resist the claim of the Duke of Connaught, “ who has 
seen service,” to the Command-in-Chief; and by-and-by, the 
Princes of the English House may possibly be many, and their 
position worse. Even now, a Prince of ability is most 
unpleasantly placed,—he is forbidden by etiquette to take a 
political part, the function of social leadership is to many 
minds most ennuyant, and the great offices are practically 
closed to him. Mr. Gladstone wisely refused to say why he 
had not appointed the Duke of Albany, hinting that if he could 
be questioned in favour of one Prince, he might be questioned 
out of hostility to another, but we doubt not that, if he had 
spoken, the nomination of Princes would have been proved to be 
impossible. Thirty years hence we may see a dozen person- 
ages in society all within the succession, all claiming to take 
precedence of the Dukes of Norfolk, all noticed by the people 
as few statesmen are, and all in circumstances which of all 
others most provoke ambition. Parliament will be most reluct- 
ant to vote them incomes—every such vote now calls out a 
democratic demonstration—and will certainly not vote them 
adequate incomes, and without such votes their position will 
be indescribably provoking. Some of them may be able 
men, as the Coburgs have often been, and a solidly able 
Prince, poor to pauperism, but so favoured by Society 
as to have a party at his back, would be a severe embar- 
rassment to any but a first-class Premier. If the Sovereign 
favoured the claimant, the Premier would have to resist the 
claim by nearly impossible explanations to Parliament; and if 
the Sovereign disapproved, he might find party feeling extend 
itself to hostility to the wearer of the Crown. Observers say, 
and sometimes write, that the difficulty will be met by the aboli- 
tion of George III.’s Royal Marriage Law, and that the Princes 
will carry off the heiresses, and so become county gentlemen; but 
in that case they will be subjects, and a Prince not restrained 
by the etiquettes of his caste might be a dangerous politician. 
Is there any law or binding custom which prevents a Prince, 
not being either Peer or pensioner, from standing for the House 
of Commons, to which, if he were able, a big democratic 
borough—say, for example, Stoke—might be quite willing to 
send him? The suggestion will strike most of our readers as 
a little bizarre, but the “Royalties” are growing numerous, 
and, but for accident, there might have been in twenty-five 
years half-a-dozen Campbells alive, each one eligible to Parlia- 
ment, and each one a direct and acknowledged representative of 
every family ever seated on the British Throne. Time arranges 
all things, the matter is not pressing, and the drift of opinion 
is Republican; but some day the question what to do with so 
separate a caste will be among the preoccupations of a Premier 
who, even before that time, will be puzzled whether to find 
appanages indefinitely, or to face the risk that a Prince may 
open a theatre, turn Jacobin politician, or marry a dancer at the 
opera. 
COWARDICE. 
R. O’KELLY’S magnificent scorn for Mr. MacCoan 
because the latter gentleman very properly declined to 
fight a duel, is a survival from a world now almost passed away, 
the world in which all indisposition to risk your life on another's 
challenge was supposed to arise from cowardice, and in which 
cowardice was the one unforgivable sin. The thinking world of 
to-day accepts neither of these assumptions. It is well aware 
that unwillingness to risk your life on the challenge of another, 








though it may arise from cowardice, may be str : 
ciel dnnageble Al any tinh-al seventh ti ee 
aware that while what is called cowardice is often pure selfish 
ness, and nothing else, it is often a mere nervous recoil due . 
intense sensibilities, which, if these sensibilities be controlled 
by the will, as they often are, may give rise to the most 
magnificent form of courage. The officer who was taunted 
a comrade in a fiercely-fought battle for appearing to he 
in a blue-funk, and who replied, “My dear fellow, I am 
in a blue-fank, and if you were in half such a funk ag I am in 
you would run away,” knew what true courage meant a great 
deal better than his friend. True courage is the power to con. 
trol impulses to desert your post springing out of terrors which 
as mere terrors, are not to be subdued. In ordinary speech, a 
man is supposed to be courageous whose temperament never 
allows him to feel terror at all, but rather stimulates him to a 
keener and more aggressive activity under danger than he would 
display if no danger beset him. But that is the mere courage of 
temperament. It is a far higher courage which, from the mere 
sense of duty, can keep down these impulses to run away, and 
probably a much rarer kind of courage as well as a far higher 
kind. The truth, doubtless, is that physical courage—in men— 
is more or less of an inherited quality of temperament, a 
quality closely connected with the masculine sex, and greatly 
developed during the barbarian period, in consequence of 
the immense advantages which the men possessed of it 
have always had in life over those who did not possess it, net 
only in the favour of women, but in the general respect of the 
society in which they lived. Even in our time cowardice 
which is regarded as wholly ignoble in a man, is not condemned 
at all seriously in a woman; and this implies, we take it, that 
the average man is much more likely to be courageous by 
temperament, as regards the ordinary shocks of life, than the 
average woman, though the average woman will doubtless show 
more of the passive courage of fortitude in bearing inward pain 
than the average man. 

But even as regards the temperament itself,—we are not now 
speaking of that very common sort of cowardice which is pure 
selfishness, like the cowardice of the man who will not save a 
drowning fellow-creature because he is afraid to wet his feet.on 
account of the bad cold and headache that wet feet always give 
him,—we hardly do justice as yet to that timid or cautious tem- 
perament which is so often wrongly call cowardly. Man’s 
warning instincts are always of the nature of fears, that is, recoils 
from dangers not really visible but more or less suspected, yet 
dangers all the more real for being, like sunken rocks, so little 
visible. The recoil of true innocence from vice is always more 
or less the recoil of a warning instinct which does not and cannot 
disclose the true meaning of the dread felt. Such was the horror 
which Gretchen, in Faust, feels for Mephistopheles, and which, 
had Goethe been greater than he was, he would have repre- 
sented her as feeling also for those urgencies of Faust 
which were suggested by Mephistopheles, and the outcome of his 
evil compact. A great deal that is falsely called cowardice is 
nothing in the world but the recoil of man’s best nature from 
what is really destructive to it. Not only is there a warning 
recoil in true purity from what taints it, but there is an equally 
warning recoil in true holiness of nature from the worldly ambi- 
tions which threaten it, and in true singleness of nature from the 
multitude of half-sincerities with which society is honeycombed. 
Again, in many minds, minds in their best nature solitary, there 
is a true recoil of this same kind from the confusion and dis- 
traction which the demands of society make upon them. Thereis, 
we are persuaded, more of sound teaching in what we often call 
cowardly fears, than most men are at all aware. Of course, we 
are now explicitly excluding that selfish dislike of inconvenience 
of which we entirely understand the meaning and the scope. 
That is cowardice for which nothing is to be said. But much 
that is supposed to be cowardice of temperament is nothing but 
the same kind of warning instinct in the soul which, in the 
body, makes the eyelid automatically shut to protect the 
eye from dust, and the head instinctively shrink to avoid 
a shattering collision. It may be urged truly enough 
in reply to this, that as we instinctively shrink from the 
surgeon’s knife, even though it only cuts away what must be 
cut away if we are to live, so the soul instinctively shrinks frem 
much which it is of the very essence of true courage to bear, and 
not only to bear, but to become indifferent to,—as, for instance, 
ridicule of one’s higher principles. And that is perfectly true. 
But though that may be called instinctive shrinking, since in its 
origin it is so, yet so soon as we know what it is we shrink from 
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and why it is that we shrink from it, the warning function of 
dread is over for us, and it becomes as purely cowardly to shrink 
pack from a pang which we understand, and which we know to 
be useful to us, as it is right and natural to shrink back while 
the shrinking is a recoil from danger only half-understood. We 
are not saying for a moment that men ought to be ultimately 

ided by the innumerable warnings of danger which their 
sensibilities give them,—but only that they may often be 
greatly the better for these warnings, if they will only 
nse them as warnings, and look out carefully for the 
character of the mischief threatened. Fears are only watch- 
men, whose cry ought to make us not blench, but be 
vigilant, and anxious to discern what that hidden danger of the 

proach of which we were warned, really is. Sometimes it will be 
geen that that danger was nothing but pain,and wholesome pain; 
and in that case we can, of course, set ourselves to work to subdue 
thefear. But very often it is much more than pain, some real 
invasion of the inner truthfulness, or inward purity, or the 
essential personality of one’s character,—of something which it is 
impossible to lose without losing a part of our best self, and in 
this case the warning recojl ought to make us more clear-sighted 
to discern the true nature of the contagion from which we shrink 
back, even though it be our duty, as it may be, after being thus 
put on our guard, to ran the risk of that contagion. There is 
nothing more delusive than the idea that the shrinkings of the 
mind are all mere forms of cowardice. 

That only is cowardice which impels us to flee from what 
it is a duty to resist. But one of the great arts of life 
is to discriminate between what it is a duty to resist and 
what it is a duty to flee from. For instance, there are some men 
and some women perhaps, whom flattery does not hurt, because 
it does not even please them, and these feel no warning instinct 
when they hear it. But there are others who, much as they 
enjoy it, feel a sort dread of those who praise them, just because 
they instinctively anticipate the harm it may do them; and there 
are men who, if they have gifts which may bring them much popu- 
- larity, should be all the more careful so to use them that they may 
not court popularity,and may even invite a healthy unpopularity 
where there is room to choose between different exercises of these 
gifts. The so-called cowardice which makes some men shrink 
from public life is very often indeed, we believe, a true warning 
instinct, an instinct that they are too self-conscious for public 
life, or too incapable of living their own life when others’ opinions 
upon them are always being freely expressed, and that their true 
life can only be lived in an atmosphere free from the constant 
pressure of public praise and blame. Of course, that applies 
chiefly to men of no great weight of character, for men of any 
great weight of character can face and master, and, indeed, 
wholly subdue, many temptations which another might not be wise 
to face. “We do not in the least say that the warning instincts 
ought to guide, but only to warn us, to make us gauge in all 
their force the temptations which will have to be subdued if the 
warnings given are to be used only as warnings, and not as vetos 
on the course against which they seem to warn us. We are not 
in the least arguing that our fears are to give usalaw. That 
would be cowardly doctrine, indeed. We only say this, that the 
recoil of the soul, like the recoil of the body, constantly points 
to formidable dangers which it may or may not be our duty to 
confront; but whether it is so or not, it must be our duty to gauge 
these dangers, and either to avoid them, or to confront them, if we 
confront them, with a clear knowledge of what it is that they 
threaten. The temperament which is sometimes called anxious, 
sometimes timorous, and sometimes cowardly, is generally, we 
believe, a temperament that really needs the warnings which 
this shrinking disposition gives,—not by any means always for 
the purpose of disarming the intentions formed, but always for 
the purpose of putting those who form them in possession of 
the real danger. The active men of the world are too often 
supposed to be the greatest men. There are other men, how- 
ever, who are great in consequence of their anxieties and fears, 
men great, like Bishop Butler, by virtue of their caution and 
sobriety of mind, great through the warnings of their nature 
against moral dangers which they would otherwise despise, but 
which the inward timidities to which they so wisely attend, 
enable them to gauge, to disarm, and ultimately to conquer. 





A DRAWING-ROOM LECTURE. 
ROFESSOR RUSKIN, to please some of his friends who 
could not obtain admission to his Oxford Lectures, re- 
peated to them this week, in a private house at Kensington, 





much of what he had said as Slade Professor on the merits of 
Miss Kate Greenaway; but he gave his hearers besides the 
pleasant surprise of finding in Miss Francesca Alexander, some 
of whose drawings were exhibited, an artist whom we may take 
to be a good exemplar of Professor Ruskin’s lifelong teaching, 
Slightly altering their application to Miss Greenaway, his 
words express so well what these drawings appear to us to do, 
that we venture to quote them:—“*The beauty of them 
is being like. They are blissful just in the degree that 
they are natural, and the fairyland ’—or, in Miss Alexander’s 
case, the spiritual land—* she creates for you is not beyond 
the sky, nor beneath the sea, but nigh you, even at your 
doors. She does but show you how to see it and how to cherish. 
Long since I told you this great law of noble imagination. It 
does not create, it does not even adorn, it does but reveal the 
treasures to be possessed by the spirit.” 

And these drawings by “ Francesca” go far, by their power 
of truth and grace, to reveal to us Professor Ruskin’s mean- 
ings. They show us wherein his magic lies, and partly explain 
to us the spell by which he binds all who acknowledge him 
as a teacher. The opening words of his lecture express 
the sympathy which exists between his delight in “what 
soever is lovely” and “ Francesca’s” expression of peasant 
life and wild-flower beauty in their fairest forms. “I have 
never until to-day,” he said, “ dared to call my friends and my 
neighbours together to rejoice with me, over any recovered 
good or rekindled hope. Both in fear and much thankful- 
ness, I have done so now; yet not to tell you of any poor 
little piece of upgathered silver of my own, but to show you 
the fine gold which has been strangely trusted to me, and 
which before was a treasure hid in a mountain-field of 
Tuscany; and I am not worthy to bring it to you, and I 
can’t say what I feel about it, and am only going to tell you 
simply what it is and how it came into my hands, and to leave 
you to have your joy of it.” 

In the first part of the address, the Professor roused his 
listeners, as he alone knows how, to sympathy with Miss 
Greenaway’s genius, supporting his admiration of her “ minute- 
ness and delicacy of touch carried to its utmost limit” by a quo- 
tation from M. Chesneau’s volume on “ La Peinture Anglaise.” 
Then Professor Ruskin, with earnest words, spoke of the idyllic 
English landscape in Miss Greenaway’s drawings. ‘‘ Would 
you wish me,” said the critic of the ideal life not less than he is 
the critic of modern Art, “with Professorial authority to advise 
her that her conceptions belong to the dark ages, and must be 
reared on a new foundation; or is it conceivable to you that 
perhaps the world we truly live in may not be quite so change- 
able as you have thought it,—that all the gold and silver you 
can dig out of the earth are not worth to you the king-cups she 
gave you of her grace, and that all the fury, and the flutter, and 
the wistfulness of your lives will never discover for you any 
other than the ancient blessing, ‘He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures : he leadeth me beside the still waters, he restoreth 
my soul’ ?” j 

The canons of taste, which he declared in his lecture, canons so 
well known that we need not discuss their adequateness, were 
very remarkably illustrated in twenty drawings in pen and ink 
by Miss Alexander, an artist, we believe, until Mr. Ruskin’s 
recent Oxford Lectures, unknown in England. Since Leonardo 
da Vinci’s flower studies, we can recall no drawings of the “ herb 
of the field” equal to “ Francesca’s” for strength and delicacy, 
for truth, and the reverence that comes of truth, though she 
has perhaps somewhat to learn in expressing human form, 
From an improvisatrice of the Tuscan villages Miss Alexander 
received most of the legends and hymns which have sug- 
gested her drawings, and which have been collected by 
her during many years of constant intercourse with the 
Tuscan contadini. They are the sparks which have kindled 
her imagination and given life to her skill, They remind 
us, in their innocent freshness, of the Fioretti which, six cen- 
turies ago, gathered round the memory of St. Francis. The 
illustrations of “ La Madonnina” visiting, with St. Joseph and 
her child, the gypsy’s cottage, in four designs, are, perhaps, the 
most charming of the drawings which were shown to his friends 
by Mr. Ruskin; and of them, we may select the group which 
illustrates Mary’s words to her humble hostess as specially full 
of true sentiment. Of the Divine Child she says, and the draw- 
ing declares :— 

“ Figlio é dell’ Eterno Padre, 
Come Dio di maestade, 
E come uomo; e figlio mio, 
Per sua mera cortesia.”’ 
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We know no modern design comparable to this for mean- 
ing and grace, unless it be one by the same artist of a Tuscan 
woman sitting, and the study of the daisy-plant which 
illuminates the text is worthy of the main figures. ‘‘ Francesca’s 
Book” deserves, as it is to have, publication, and we trust 
that before long these twenty drawings may be available to the 
public, not only because of their intrinsic excellence, but as they 
are a commentary on much of Professor Ruskin’s teaching, and 
areapresage of hope for a future Art that may possess the qualities 
for which he now looks to Pre-renaissance centuries. The Tuscan 
legends, no doubt, had large part in the spiritual suggestiveness 
and the singular sweetness which give their charm to Miss Alex- 
ander’s conceptions. The radiance she evokes from the simplest 
visible things makes belief in what is not seen easy. The faith 
of the Tuscan peasant guides, perhaps unconsciously to herself, 
her accurate design, and she reveals more than she may herself 
know of what her “ Holy Family,” her “ St. Christopher,” and 
even her lovely “Tuscan Women,” truly mean, to those who, 
shutting out the nineteenth-century glare, study them in earnest 
and in quiet. 

Meantime, they aptly hit the special mark in drawing at which 
Professor Ruskin teaches his disciples to aim. They illustrate 
the dictum that all the magic and power of Art are in its truth to 
Nature, as Nature was created by the Great Artist. The fidelity 
of “ Francesca’s ” drawing in black-and-white, forces many com- 
plex and far-reaching truths on us, and proves once more that 
very simple means are adequate to rouse in us the highest 
emotions, when used in good-faith by genius of “ good-will.” 

All Professor Ruskin’s friends must be glad to see how well 
his Oxford work has agreed with him. He has gifts of insight 
and power of reaching the best feelings and highest hopes of 
our too indifferent generation which are very rare. Agree 
or disagree with some of his doctrines as we may, he constrains 
the least hopeful of his listeners to remember that man is not 
yet bereft of that “ breath of life” which enables him to live in 
spiritual places that are not yet altogether depopulated by the 
menacing army of physical discoverers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

a 
THE BARRISTERS’ AGITATION. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The letter signed “A Member of the Junior Bar,” in 
your issue of Saturday last, is, I am afraid, of a nature likely to 
arouse unnecessary misapprehensions, if allowed to pass without 
comment. 

The new Bar Committee is not designed to be a “ Trades 
Union,” nor is there any ground for the conjecture that the 
recent pronouncement of the Attorney-General upon the point 
of etiquette referred to by your correspondent was made in 
response to its inquiries, or at the instigation of its members. 
It will be an object of the Committee, no doubt, to protect 
the Bar, wherever and whenever it is necessary to do so; but 
there ought to be, and there need be, no antagonism between 
the two great branches of the profession. Each is necessary to 
the other, and both to the public. 

On the contrary, it is to be hoped that the formation of a 
Committee thoroughly representative of the whole Bar, and 
with whom the Incorporated Law Society may be able to confer 
upon the various matters affecting both b¥anches of the 
profession which from time to time arise, will do much to 
dissipate any unworthy feelings of jealousy or animosity which 
may have been silently gaining hold and strength under the old 
régime. 

In reply to a somewhat common sneer levelled at lawyers, 
which has been repeated by a certain portion of the Press since 
the present movement took shape, let me point out that there 
is no profession or class in the country so strongly represented 
in Parliament which has shown itself so entirely disinterested 
in the matter of legislation as the Bar of England.—I am, Sir, 
&., T. C. HEpDERWICK, 

Hon. Secretary of the Provisional Bar Committee. 

2 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, B.0., June 4th. 





CHARITABLE ORGANISATION. 
[To tHE EpriTor OF THE ‘' SpEcTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—I have read with great interest the article of your 
correspondent on the charitable organisation of the Canton of 
Bale. From that article it appears that forty-five separate 





. . . Ett 
objects are included in the work of one society, which hag an 


income of £3,000 and a fund of £8,000. With all due respect to 
the excellent individuals who form this societ » and to th 
principles which have united them for so many good shaman 
we should like to hear a little as to the successful results 
achieved in each of the forty-five branches of work which oceup: 
the attention of the society, and as to the way in which the 
money is distributed. To say the truth, £3,000 does not appear 
to be a very large sum, and if divided by forty-five, would barely 
allow £66 to each department of the work. 

No, Sir, the cumbrous English system, in spite of its many 
defects, works best, if we may judge by the results achieved 
and for this simple reason, that it is more in accordance with 
human nature. No nine humane gentlemen in the world could 
feel an equally keen interest in forty-five different charities, 
There is, probably, not a county town, certainly not a county, in 
England, where a larger aggregate sum is not collected, and 
where the work of, say, forty-five societies is not carried on by 
those who are most interested in their own department of 
beneficence. While one man is wild about washhouses, another 
is of opinion that nothing is so much needed as a hospital 
dispensary. 

It is true that the English system involves a slightly increased 
expenditure of paper and envelopes. But even this is good for 
trade, and exercises the public, who are asked to give, in the 
virtue of patience. I could say more, but forbear.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epwarp Lippert, 





COMMUNION IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Are you not mistaken in saying that “ the Greek Church, 
like the Roman Catholic Church, grants to the laity Communion 
only in one kind?” Dr. Harold Browne, in his book on the 
Articles, says :—‘ The fear of spilling the consecrated wine led 
to the administering of the two elements together, by dipping 
the consecrated bread into the cup: which custom still prevails 
in the Eastern Churches.” 

Moreover, even in the Roman Church, the Kings of France 
communicated in both kinds till the Revolution. And at 
coronation, the cup seems to have been usually given to a King. 
Mr. Walcott, in his ‘‘Sacred Archeology,” says:—The Emperor 
of Constantinople, at his coronation, partook of the chalice; 
and Clement VI. allowed the King of Gaul to partake at plea- 
sure, although other Princes were permitted the privilege only 
at their coronation and at the hour of death.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelmsford, June 4th. R. E. Barter. 


(To tHE EprtTor OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Allow me to correct a serious mistake in your article on 
the Czar’s Coronation. The Greek Church is most scrupulous 
in communicating the laity in both kinds, and the only approach 
it knows to Communion in one kind is that an infant’s first com- 
munion is made with the species of wine alone. The ritual 
difference made between clergy and laity is that the former 
receive the two kinds separately, and that of wine from the 
chalice; while the laity receive both together, in a spoon. The 
Czar is allowed, on the ground of his sacerdotal anointing, to 
have a hieratic character, and thus communicates as do the 
clergy. It was the custom to communicate the Kings of France 
with the chalice at their coronation, long after it was taken 
away from the rest of the laity in the Latin Church.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ricuarp F, LitrLeDAe. 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., June 2nd. 

[We have had quite a mass of letters on this subject. It 
appears from them that the Russian etiquette as to Kings is 
also the Roman. The Kings of France received the Communion 
in both kinds till the Revolution, and our own Kings before the 
Reformation. The King, in short, is considered conse- 
crated.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





“SAINT, OR SINNER?” 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—You are not “ Notes,” and I am not “ Queries,” but some 
of your readers may solve me a question, upon some authority 
which I can accept. What is the name of the chief city of 
Russia? The question sounds elementary, but in conversation, 
at all events, nobody seems to know. Or rather, as usual in 
conversation, everybody knows; but no two people know in the 
same way. All the Britons (telegrams included) call the place 
St. Petersburg; all the French, 1 believe, Petersburg. It was 
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certainly built by, and callcd after, Czar Peter, whom I imagine 
te have been as little like St. Peter as anybody can well be. 
Some very remarkable letters in the Times a year or two ago, 
by some outsider (‘aut Freeman, aut Diabolus,” I thought), 
ridiculed the English fashion, as against the French (a nation 
much more exact of true scholarship than ours is), of calling 
Czar Peter’s city St. Petersburg. Which authority I adopted, 
and stated that only Englishmen so called the place. Where- 
npon I was at once confronted by an Indépendance Belge, which 
called it “ St. Pétersbourg,” without variation. I consulted a 
friend, who said that “Petersburg” was a mere traveller's 
familiarity, and “ St. Petersburg” the proper name, the city 
having been christened after St. Peter and St. Paul. Why not 
«St, Peter and Paul's-burg,” then, after the usual precedent of 
the sweet Zanipolo (Giovanni e Paolo) of Venetian Italy ? 

On the other hand, a young lady of the modern-educational 
school, whom I at once consulted, as more likely to know than 
anybody, assured me that all her professors taught her to speak 
of “Petersburg,” and to laugh at the conventional ignorance of 
the British newspaper. Which, then, on genuine authority, is 
right? One must be very wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne, June 4th. Herman MERIVALE. 





VIVISECTION AT OXFORD. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOoR.’’} 

Sir,—The Convocation of the University of Oxford has just 
voted £10,000 for building a laboratory, and supplying means 
and opportunities for Dr. Burdon Sanderson to pursue his “ re- 
searches.” Your readers do not require to be told what these 
4 researches” of the well-known vivisector are. 

I write now, as an old member of the University, which I once 
could honour, and which still I love, to ask your valuable aid 
in appealing to other members of that University who know 
what vivisection is, who know what Dr. Burdon Sanderson has 
professed himself to be, and who feel that the vote of last Tues- 
day, if it be not rescinded, or at least qualified and guarded by 
very stringent provisions, will commit the University to a course 
of action which we may lament as a misery and a deep disgrace, 
but which it will be hardly possible to restrain or to regulate. 
Iam not aware whether the vote of £10,000 to carry on these 
cruel and useless brutalities can be appealed against or rescinded 
in the ordinary course of University procedure. If anything 
can be done by those who are on the spot to prevent altogether 
the execution of this iniquitous scheme, I trust it will be done; 
but if it cannot be altogether prevented, it must be quite pos- 
sible to enact provisions forbidding the practice of vivisection 
cruelties for any purpose. Dr. Burdon Sanderson pleads that 
vivisection will not be practised in this laboratory “ for purposes 
of instruction,” but only “for purposes of research,” hence, no 
doubt, the number of animals required for torture would be 
smaller; but I have yet to learn that the cruel and deliberate 
torture of a helpless and inoffensive animal is at all the less a 
brutal act, or at all the less a disgrace to the man who performs 
it, because it is done “for purposes of research,” and not “ for 
purposes of instruction.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Innellan, N.B., June 7th. F. Nutcompe Oxenuam,. 








POETRY. 


——— 


A CRY FROM ERIN. 
Erin, our country,—our dear one! 
Sadder thy days grow, and sadder ; 
Never a promise before thee, 
Hardly a record behind. 
Ever a yearning for greatness, 
Ever a crying for freedom, 
Ever with failure on failure; 
Thy children untrue, disunited, 
Blind men leading the blind. 


Oh, for a leader to lead us! 

O God for a leader to lead us! 

‘To teach us our strength and our weakness, 
To tell all the world we are true. 

‘Oh, that one rose up among us 

Who should be as the voice of thee, Erin !— 

‘The cry, for which we have waited, 

The cry that has never been uttered,— 

A Jealer to show us our trouble, 

And meet it, and carry us through. 





But never the true one arises ; 
Only false leaders, self-seekers, 
Showing the world all our folly, 
All that is worst in us, weakest; 
Always the selfish and little, 
Never the true and the strong. 
Branding us unto the nations, 
As one which has bartered its birthright; 
Yelling for rights which are no rights, 
Leaving unspoken our wrong. 


O green isle in the ocean, 

Land of the soldier who fears not, 

Land of the warm-hearted comrade, 
Land of the true-hearted maid! 

Fought have our fathers,— how nobly ! 

Joy there has been in the old time; 

Songs in the past, in thy sunshine,— 
None can sing now, in the shade! 

All our hearts’ gladness is darkened, 

Heavy the shame lies upon us. 

Fight! We have nothing to fight for. 
Dishonoured we are, and dismayed. 


We hear our own false ones belie us; 

We hear how the English misjudge us ; 
We hear their pity and blame. 

But we know the fire of our spirit, 

And we know we are misunderstanded. 

We are proud, and despise all the pity ; 

And yet we have no voice to speak with, 
And needs must abide in our shame. 


Not so in olden time, Erin. 
Once thou wert famed among nations 
For piety, honour, and learning, 
Peace, and good-will unto men. 
Holy men came from afar off, 
Lived tranquil lives in thy shelter, 
And, among turbulent nations, 
Thou sentest glad tidings again. 


But now we are fallen, are fallen ! 
Discord, and tumult, and murder, 
Clamour, and impotent ravings, 
Are the voices we give to the world. 
We are slaves to our own meanest passions ; 
The flag of mad licence is brandished, 
The flag of old Freedom is furled. 


Because of our love of our country, 

Because we are simple and trustful, 

Because our hearts soon may be fired, 
So twice be the shame upon those 

Who knew it,—made Erin the watchword 

To make us unworthy of Erin, 

To goad us to murder and meanness, 
And made us our ewn hardest foes. 


And because of our love of our country, 
Because we are simple and trustful, 
Because our hearts sopn may be fired, 

O God that a leader would rise, 
To speak for our desolate country,— 
To show us the way we may serve her, 
To wipe out our shame and dishonour, 

And open our enemies’ eyes! © 

Sipvey Rurysacut. 





ART. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. } 

In this notice we intend to speak, as fully as our space will 
permit, of the majority of the pictures which we have hitherto 
left unmentioned ; but we do not profess to give at allan exhaus- 
tive description. Many meritorious works must remain un- 
noticed, simply for the old reason that ‘‘a quart cannot be put 
into a pint pot,” with which brief apology we begin our article 
with the mention of Mr. Holloway’s large picture of “ The Old 
Wellesley.” This is a river-picture, somewhat similar perhaps 
in character to that very famous one of the “ Old Téméraire,” and 
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taken from pretty much the same spot. We do not mean to 


depreciate Mr. Holloway’s work, if we say it possesses little of 
the charm of the last-mentioned picture, for Mr. Holloway has a 
pleasant poetry of his own, which, though it bears little relation 
to Turner’s glory of colour, has a sufficient attraction. For 
several years we have called attention to the peculiar fidelity 
with which this artist paints harbour and coast scenes, and we 
can only say with regard to the present work that perhaps the 
subject reminds one too closely of the “Old Téméraire,” to be 
fairly judged. We doubt whether the artist understands, or 
cares for the beauty of calm water as muchas that of a rough 
sea. Compare with this large picture, the small oil-study 
of “The Mouth of the Harbour,” by the same artist; it will 
be seen at once how much more at home Mr. Holloway is, when 
he seeks to express motion, than when he paints repose. Near 
this, Mr. Ernest Parton has a rather fine twilight landscape, in 
which a man and horse are going up the avenue of a wood, 
behind the leafless trees of which we see the last glimmer of 
sunset. Mr. Parton paints his tree-trunks capitally. May we 
suggest to him that there are other things in Nature not less 
worthy of his attention? The little picture by Mr. T. M. Rooke, 
which hangs next to this, should be noticed for its unpretentious 
and elaborate workmanship, and for a certain charm of colour, 
which, though somewhat monotonous, marks all Mr. Rooke’s 
paintings. Mr. Nicholson’s study of “The Market-place of 
Verona,” has all the merits which accurate draughtsmanship, 
and careful observation can give; it is only deficient in that it 
is “a study,” and not a “picture.” And perhaps this same 
remark might be fairly applied to the exquisite little Venetian 
scenes by Mr. E. J. Gregory, of which we have spoken in a 
former notice. 

Mr. Arthur Lemon is an artist whose work is less known in 
London than it deserves to be, and for this perhaps his very 
unattractive subjects are partially responsible. He has this 
year a large picture of “ Ploughing in the ‘'uscan Maremma,” 
in which the principal feature is the fine drawing, and the quiet 
careful painting of the white oxen; the whole composition 
moreover is good and effective in its simplicity. The artist has 
scarcely attempted to give any great beauty of colour to the 
scene, and has deliberately forborne to alter or beautify any of 
its details; but his picture has, nevertheless, a very marked 
style, and even dignity of its own. Sir Robert Collier’s 
* Deserted Pond” may be cited as an example of the utter 
unattractiveness of careful landscape-painting, when it is neither 
informed by any special beauty of workmanship, nor made 
interesting by any speciai object. The ‘ Deserted Pond” is as 
careful and accurate as could be wished, but we doubt whether 
one in a hundred of the visitors to the Grosvenor Gallery will 
pause to notice its accuracy or enjoy its care. 

Mrs. Jopling’s portrait of Miss Ellen Terry as “ Portia,” in a 
scarlet robe and cape (which, as a matter of fact, that lady did 
not wear when she played the part), is a picture whose merits 
are almost as unpleasant as its faults; we mean by this that it 
is one of those good portraits which, while it is undeniably 
faithful to each individual detail, manages in some unfortunate 
manner, to miss all the finer characteristics of the sitter. Miss 
Terry’s strongly marked and attractive face, has here lost 
the greater part of its charm, while it has gained only 
a sort of smooth varnish, such as Madame Rachel might 
have laid thereon, at a somewhat similar price. The actress 
has come out of Mrs. Jopling’s bath “ beautiful for ever,” but 
her most intimate friends will hardly know her again. The 
picture, nevertheless, is brightly and industriously painted, 
its worst point being the hands, which are badly drawn. 

Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., has next to this, ‘“ The Model,” a 
naked little boy who has taken up an artist’s palette, in the 
intervals of his “sitting.” It is in no unkind spirit that we 
notice that this artist has three or four pictures of babies in the 
Royal Academy, and two here; they are all very nice, plump, 
healthy, pretty children, with the reddest of cheeks and the 
roundest of limbs ; and Mr. Morris seems to be quite happy 
and quite successful in their delineation; in fact, the painter 
has, at last, found his métier. At the present rate at which the 
population increases, there is no reason why he should ever lack 
occupation; no mother could ever wish for prettier baby-pic- 
tures than these. A passing word must be given to Mr. Haynes 
Williams's “ Gleam of Sunshine,’’ a picture of an old gentleman, 
in a square-cut coat, taking his grandchild’s face between his 
hands, and tracing the resemblance therein to his dead daughter. 
The composition is, perhaps, u little mawkish, and the whole 











picture too evidently made up in the studio; but it is fairly welP 
painted, and expresses its motive clearly. Mr. Jacomh Hood’s 
“‘Half-holiday ” deserves somewhat similar praise; it is arti-- 
ficial, but pleasing. Sv, again, is Mr. Brewtnall’s large come. 
position, “‘ The Fairy-tale,” an old grandfather telling a story- 
to his grandchildren, under the shadow of a chestnut-tree in a 
sunny garden; this last is full of brilliant colour, graceful 
forms of women and children, and displays a considerable 
amount of good painting; but it is utterly unspontaneous, has 
no meaning whatever, and no reason to exist; the painter hag 
nothing to say, not even of the sunlight and the chestnut-leaves, 
and therefore cannot interest us by the way in which he says it, 

Very different, indeed, and deserving of far more careful 
notice than we can give in this place, both for its faults and its 
excellencies, is Miss Pickering’s “By the Waters of Babylon.” 
We confess a certain sympathy, uncritical, but quite irre. 
sistible, for a young painter who takes such a subject as 
this, and struggles with it so earnestly; and her failure, 
if it be a failure, is worth more than a good many babies 
smudging themselves with neglected palettes, or listening 
to their grandfathers’ cock-and-bull stories. But the picture is 
hardly to be rightly described as a failure, for it has, despite: 
certain conventionalities of treatment and a too obvious echo 
of other artists’ work, much truth of feeling, with considerable 
beauty of colour; the figures are well grouped and well painted, 
the whole work is distinctly pleasant to look upon, and im- 
proves upon closer acquaintance. Not the rose, but one who. 
has lived near her. Miss Pickering deserves this praise,—that she 
honestly prefers to fail in the highest school, to succeeding in the 
lowest, and perhaps her chief fault is that she disdains almost 
too entirely, all the cheap attractiveness of modern painting. 

Mr. George Howard’s “Vale of Mentone,” though a land-- 
scape, has a somewhat similar quality of painting, or at least a 
somewhat similar reference to the work of the elder schools, as 
that of Miss Pickering. We do not think that this is a good 
example of the painter’s merits, but it is worthy of attention 
for the curious manner in which it combines realistic detail and 
a conventional method of treatment; it sees everything very 
sharply, but sees it through ancient spectacles, and the result is 
a curious combination of what is, with what has been. 

Mr. Herkomer’s chief portrait in the Gallery is that of Herr 
Joachim, violin in hand. As usual with this artist, it is somewhat 
exaggerated in size, and is, we are bound to say, exaggerated in 
manner and effect. The truth is, that Mr. Herkomer is spoil- 
ing his undeniably great artistic gifts, by treating them as an 
American contractor treats a railway line,—laying down so 
many hundred miles per week. This might have been a picture 
of a great artist, by a great painter. It is only a caricature of 
a musician, by one who has no time to bean artist. The haste and 
what we should call the “ insolence ”’ of the painting are evident 
throughout, but especially evident in the thick, shapeless claw 
which represents Herr Joachim’s hand. ‘hose who remember 
Mr. Watts’s magniticent study of the same subject will be little 
apt to forgive Mr. Herkomer for this later rendering. We do 
not in the least mean to deny Mr. Herkomer’s ability, but only 
to point out that it is ability to which its possessor refuses to 
give a fair chance. 

At the very opposite pole of Art to this, is Mr. Watts’s 
little landscape, called “ Haystacks,” which hangs close by. 
It is simply a slope of arable land, on the crest of which 
stand two or three haystacks, against a blue sky, into the 
height of which a great, cumulus cloud is slowly rising. Some- 
how, all the music which ought to have been in “ Herr Joachim” 
has filtered through into Mr. Watts’s “ Haystacks ;” but we 
cannot stay to enlarge on this subject, nor to speak of Mr. Watts’s 
“Knight,” an almost too roughly painted study of a man in 
armour. Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Diana and the Shepherd,” only 
demands notice here as another example of how futile it is for an 
artist to rely upon his imagination, beyond a certain point. Mr. 
Crane has been a resident in Italy now for some months, yet we 
doubt if any artist who had ever seen an olive-tree, could have 
painted with less fidelity to nature than Mr. Crane has displayed 
here, in the grey foliage and silver stems. Still more notable is 
the absence of accurate knowledge in the drawing of the figures 
in this composition. We must conclude the present notice of 
this exhibition, with a mention of Mr. Poynter's very faithful 
and beautiful study of Dover Castle, one of those simply 
veracious landscapes which Mr. Poynter executes every now 
and then, to show us that he can see beauty in simple English 
scenery, though he is accused of being unable to display it in 
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ancient Greek legends. Perhaps the truth is that the earnest- 
ness of Mr. Poynter’s work as a figure-painter, though un- 
guccessful in raising him to the height at which he aims, enables 
him to touch all slighter subjects with something of the 
dignity and meaning of those elder artists in whose footsteps 
he follows so conscientiously. 








BOOKS. 


oe 
SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF THE 
CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

‘Sm James SterueEn’s work has a twofold aspect. It constitutes 
an important addition to our knowledge of English history ; it 
also consists of a series of disquisitions on moral and logical 
problems suggested by the study of law. Our aim to-day is to 
consider the book not as a narrative, but as a treatise on 
¢riminal jurisprudence. Of its interest, when looked at from 
this point of view, candid crit'cs can hardly speak too highly ; 
but a reviewer who tries to imitate Sir James Stephen’s own 
outspokenness and honesty must, out of the very respect due to 
an eminent writer, state freely that the book contains a large 
number of positions which are meant to excite—as, no doubt, 
they will excite—criticism and opposition. On this matter, we 
need not confine ourselves to prediction. Lord Coleridge has 
already questioned from the Bench one at least among the 
numerous hard doctrines propounded by Mr. Justice Stephen. 
It is certainly not our business to pronounce any opinion 
upon the point at issue between the Lord Chief Justice 
and his colleague. The differences, however, of emi- 
nent magistrates, as of respected divines, have at least 
the advantage of restoring to humbler individuals a perfect 
freedom of judgment which is untrammelled by excessive defer- 
-ence for legal or theological authority. The rapidity, moreover, 
with which Sir James Stephen’s views have evoked contradic- 
tion calls attention to a characteristic which marks the whole 
body of his already voluminous and always instructive writings. 
Narrative in his hands always turns into discussion, with him 
‘discussion always means controversy, and controversy means a 
vigorous onslaught upon the errors of sentimentalists, humani- 
tarians, admirers of popular government, and numerous other 
classes of persons who maintain, or are held by Mr. Justice 
Stephen to muintain, fallacies, errors, or follies, which it is his 
mission utterly to rout, confound, and destroy. We have our- 
selves considerable sympathy with the polemical spirit of Mr. 
Justice Stephen’s controversial writings, but it may perhaps be 
doubted whether his manly pugnacity, and the strength of 
feeling which lies at the bottom of his combativeness, is com- 
patible with the scientific calmness necessary for the complete 
solution of the problems presented by legal szience. With 
much of Sir James Stephen’s sentiment, all sensible readevs 
will agree. “It does one’s heart good” (as the expression 
goes) to hear murderers described as the villains, scoundrels, 
liars, sneaks, and generally contemptible persons, which 
they invariably turn out to be, on close acquaintance 
with their characters. But though there is a real pleasure 
in seeing gallows-birds stripped of their false claim to 
sympathy, it is impossible for thoughtful readers not to re- 
member that the attitude of a denunciatory moralist is different 
from the position of a scientific investigator; a student of crime 
has no more reason to be angered at murder or murderers, than 
a student of disease to be filled with wrath at the contemplation 
of fever or of smallpox. , 


We dwell on the element of personal sentiment dis- 
cernible in our author's speculations, because, while it 
adds to their popular interest, it detracts a little from 
their juristic value, and occasionally affects even the logical 
worth of conclusions drawn by a trained and acute logician. Of 
all the sentiments obviously entertained by Mr. Justice Stephen, 
few are more respectable and, in their way, more useful than the 
bias of his mind against popular, and what is pretty much the 
same thing, lax and inaccurate modes of thought or of feeling. 
{t is, however, quite possible for a thinker to be too much on his 
guard against the idols of the market-place, and it is still 
more possible for a trained logician to assume that notions 
which are inaccurately expressed in the current language of 
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mankind are themselves inaccurate and worthless. The Plu- 
tarchian hero—Phocion, if our memory does not deceive us— 
who, whenever his speeches were applauded, asked what folly 
he had uttered, was not, after all, more successful as a states- 
man than as an orator. And a writer who is determined never 
to be the victim of fallacies which pass current with the crowd, 
is liable to miss truths which are none the less important because 
they are expressed in lax terms and defended by inconclusive 
reasoning. No better illustration of our meaning can be found 
than Sir James Stephen's treatment of the question of inten- 
tion. Every word he writes on the matter is worth the most 
careful consideration. No one, whether he agrees with all our 
author’s conclusions or not, can read the dissertation about 
intention and motive without feeling that the subject is one on 
which popular conceptions are so hazy and indefinite as often to 
amount to misconceptions which cause profound moral con- 
fusion. It is well every one should be warned in the clearest 
terms against that identification of motive with inten- 
tion which fosters the pernicious idea that a man can- 
not rightly be punished for acts, however criminal, which 
have been done with a laudable object, or even with an object 
which he may reasonably think laudable. It is high time 
for conspirators to be told that murders committed by patriots 
are just as much murders as murders committed by highway- 
men or burglars. But when Sir James Stephen, not content 
with noting the confusion between motive and intention, goes 
on, apparently, to assert that the “ supposition that the presence 
of an ulterior intention takes away the primary immediate in- 
tention” is a fallacy, cautious pupils feel that their teacher 
is getting on to shaky ground, and that a statement which is 
in one sense a truism may be so used as to cover very startling 
inferences. This suspicion is increased when we find what is 
the practical conclusion to which Mr. Justice Stephen’s doctrine 
leads him, in reference to the well-known case of “ R. v. Wood- 
burne, 16 State Trials, 54.’’ In this instance, one Coke was tried, 
under the so-called Coventry Act, for wounding Crispe, “ with 
intent to maim and disfigure him.” The “intent,” be it noted, 
was, under the statute, part of the crime. What Coke 
did was to attempt to murder Crispe, and in carrying out 
the attempted murder, he maimed and distigured his 
victim. His object, and, as we should say, his intent, 
was to murder Crispe, and he was utterly indifferent as 
to whether, in the course of the murder, Crispe was 
disfigured or not. At the time when Coke was tried, 
an attempt to murder was only a common-law misde- 
meanour. The curious result followed that if the prisoner 
could be rightly convicted of wounding “ with intent to maim 
and disfigure”’ Crispe, he could be punished far more severely 
than on conviction for what would popularly be called his real 
offence. Coke, who was a lawyer, defended himself on the 
ground that his acts did not bring him within the statute under 
which he was tried, since he intended Crispe to be killed, and 
not that he should be disfigured. Coke was, however, in accord- 
ance with the charge of Lord Chief Justice King, found guilty 
of wounding Crispe with intent to maim and disfigure, and was 
in due course hanged. Mr. Justice Stephen maintains, as we 
understand him, that in logic and in law Coke’s conviction was 
right. Laymen would, we suspect, be of opinion that though 
Coke well deserved his fate, he was executed for a crime which 
he had never committed, because he could not be adequately 
punished for his real offence; in other words, that by a 
monstrous straining of the law, a bad man was judicially 
murdered. And we are strongly inclined to hold that in this 
case the view of a layman would be logically and legally right. 


It is, of course, true that the motive or even the object 
with which a man does a criminal act does not, in most 
cases, affect his criminality. Suppose that each of the men 
who killed Lord Frederick Cavendish had a different motive 
or object. The one wished to promote the independence of 
Ireland, the second revenged a private wrong, the third did not 
care to kill Lord Frederick Cavendish at all, and only desired 
to disable a friend who might have saved Mr. Burke. None of 
these differences in the objects, motive, or intent of the criminals 
prevented each and all of them from being guilty of murder. 
So far, we entirely go with Mr. Justice Stephen. But to the 
general rule that the intention or object of a crime makes no 
difference in its criminality must be introduced the exception 
that the law may make the character of an action depend upon 
the “intent,” or, to use plain language, the “object” with 
which it is done. “R.v. Woodburne” comes precisely within 
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this exceptional instance. The offence at which the Coventry 
Act was aimed was a peculiar crime,—namely, wounding with 
intent to maim and disfigure, or (in popular language) 
wounding a man for the purpose of maiming and dis- 
figuring him. Now, Coke’s purpose was not to maim, but to 
kill an enemy. No doubt, the mode in which he attacked Crispe 
did involve incidentally the infliction of wounds which disfigured 
Crispe. But this was not the object or intention of the attack, 
and the assault, therefore, did not fall within the meaning of 
the statute under which Coke suffered death. That this is the 
right legal view of the matter may be maintained with the 
more confidence because, as our author himself points out, 
there is judicial authority distinctly opposed to his view of 
the law. ‘Williams’ Case, 1 Leach, 529,” was. decided 
under a different Act, but involves precisely the same con- 
siderations as “R. v. Woodburne.” Rhenwick Williams was 
the so called “ Monster,” who a little less than a century ago 
used to go about stabbing any woman whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of assaulting. On January 18th, 1790, he stabbed one 
Anne Porter. He was indicted not for his real offence, but 
under 6 George I., c. 23, for the special crime of assaulting a 
person with intent to tear his clothes. His real crime was a 
murderous assault, the offence charged against him was tearing 
Miss Porter’s petticoats. The judges, not, be it remarked, a single 
judge, held that the indictment would not lie. This conclusion 
was, it is true, rested on several grounds, but the majority of the 
Bench were of opinion that “the case, as proved, is not substan- 
tially within the meaning of the Act of Parliament. This statute 
was passed upon a particular and extraordinary occasion. 
Upon the introduction of Indian fashions into this country, the 
silk weavers...... made it a practice to tear and destroy 
the clothes...... which were of a different commodity from 
that which they wove; and to prevent this practice the statute 
of 6 George I., c. 23, was made. To bring a case, therefore, 
within this statute, the primary intention must be the tearing 
5: anheret of the clothes; whereas, in the present case, the 
primary intention of the prisoner appears to have been the 
wounding of the person of the prosecutrix.” This is sound 
law, and in spite of Mr. Justice Stephen’s ingenious line of 
argument, we venture to assert that it is also sound sense and 
good logic. If a decision resting on the principle involved 
in “R. v. Woodburne” could stand, which, in the face of 
‘Williams’ Case,” we maintain it could not, there would 
be no guarantee whatever against enactments passed to 
punish a definite offence being construed so as to cover 
acts of a totally different character. 


We have gone at length into Mr. Justice Stephen’s doctrine as 
to intention, because it happens to present a point of interest 
which admits of being definitely dealt with within a limited space, 
and also because it affords a specimen of the sort of bias against 
popular opinion which, to a certain extent, colours many of his 
theories. It may, for example, be doubted whether this bias is 
not discernible in the treatment of what it must be admitted 
are, from any point of view, the very difficult questions raised 
by any attempt to define the law relating to libel, to treason, or 
to blasphemy. But it would be the height, not only of injustice, 
but of stupidity to treat what seem to us the occasional flaws in 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s mode of argument, or, perhaps, rather in 
his turn of thought, as if they were in any sense fair specimens 
of his work. Whoever wishes to see how much our author can 
do towards clearing up a subject about which lawyers, no less 
than laymen, are apt to entertain very confused ideas, he should 
read the few pages which treat of the nature of property, and 
which impress on the reader the constantly forgotten fact 
that property consists not of things, but of rights, though, 
by an unfortunate ambiguity of language, the word is con- 
stantly used to designate the things with which certain 
classes of rights are associated. It would have been a 
gain if Sir James Stephen had pressed his analysis a 
step further, and had pointed out that the common char- 
acteristic of the rights which make up property is the fact 
that they may legally be dealt with as objects of sale, or, to use 
slightly different language, are legally capable of having a 
money value. Though one may regret that this fact was not 
pointed out to the reader, it is hardly possible to rate too highly 
the service rendered to legal science by a writer who dispels a great 
part of the confusion and mystery which in ordinary English law- 
books obscures the whole topic of ownership. If, again, a critic 
wishes to see how ably Sir James Stephen can, when he brings 
his whole mind to a subject, discuss a most difficult problem, in 





. i 
which legal, moral, and medical considerations are curiously 


mixed together, he should read and ponder over the chapter on 
the relation of madness to crime. It is plain that the learned: 
Judge has studied the matter from every point of view, and the: 
careful thought which he has given to a difficulty has pre. 
vented him from falling into the temptation, which besets every 
lawyer who writes about madness, of becoming so indignant at 
the pretentious fallacies often propounded by so-called mad. 
doctors as to believe that no attention ought to be paid to the 
medical aspect of lunacy. The result is that with the law as pro- 
pounded by Sir James Stephen, no moralist of ordinary judgment 
and no physician endowed with common-sense need quarrel. The 
only question which may fairly be raised is how far Sir Jameg 
Stephen’s exposition may not be called rather a judicial amend. 
ment of the law, than a statement of the rules intended to be 
laid down by the different judges who, under one form or 
another, have stated and, in fact, have made the law as to the 
criminal effect of lunacy. <A careful perusal of his account of- 
the relation of madness to crime leaves on our own minds the 
impression that the earlier Judges took a very narrow view of 
the nature of lunacy, and that the celebrated answers given by 
the Bench to the inquiries submitted to them in McNaghten’s 
case rested on. imperfect knowledge of the phenomena 
presented by mental disease. It is, however, apparent 
that if, even so late as 1843, the law as to the connection 
between madness and responsibility was, in effect, created 
by men who knew much more about law than they did 
about lunacy, the Judges have, like less able persons, 
modified their views, under the influence of increasing know. 
ledge. The law, in short, as understood and enforced by the 
members of the High Court of Justice, consists of rules as 
sensible and fair as can be framed under the present condition 
of medical and moral science, but it is not exactly the law which 
existed in 1843. 


Here, however, we touch upon a topic far too interesting 
and intricate to be dealt with at the end of an article, 
namely, the nature and limits of that judicial legislation which 
is the source of the greater and by far the best part of the Law. 
of England. Three remarks, however, on the subject, 
suggested by the study of the History of the Oriminal Law of 
England, are worth making. The first is that judicial legisla- 
tion has not only been tolerated, but has, on the whole, met. 
with popular approval, because Judge-made law is, in many 
respects, superior to the Statutes, which are the fruit of Parlia- 
mentary fussiness, ignorance, and partisanship. The second is 
that half the defects of judicial legislation are due to this, that. 
Judges, failing to recognise the fact that they constantly act as 
legislators, and that it therefore may well be doubted whether one 
mode of improving the law would not be to recognise openly, and 
rather to increase than diminish, the legislative authority of the 
Bench. The third remark is that writers like Sir James Stephen, 
who are in search of fixed and definite rules, underrate the 
flexibility und expansiveness of judicial legislation. Whether 
these qualities are virtues or vices is fairly open to discussior. 
What cannot be fairly disputed is that the so-called principles 
established by the decisions of the Courts are rules which have 
nothing like the fixity of statutory enactments. If you wish to 
know how a given case will be decided, or in other words, if you 
wish to ascertain what is the law on a given topic, you must, 
if the matter depends on reported cases, look rather to the 
tendency of the decisions, than to the absolute rules which 
they establish. Williams’ case overrules or repeals “ R. v. Wood- 
burne.” An expression such as the dogma that “ Christianity” 
or “ hereditary monarchy ” is “ part of the law of the land,” has 
a different sense in the mouth of Lord Justice Coleridge from the 
sense which it had in the mouth of Coke, or even of Mansfield. 
The legislation of the Courts gives, like other legislation, expres- 
sion to the changing sentiments, principles, and beliefs of each 
succeeding age. This point needs to be pressed home, because 
a logician and a codifier such as Sir James Stephen almost of 
necessity tends to impress upon his readers an idea that cases 
which show the direction in which judicial legislation moves, 
can be taken as embodying principles or rules as strict as 
those to be found in the Statute-book. This notion is to 
a certain extent erroneous. But readers who wish either to 
increase their knowledge of English law, or to study most 
interesting applications of logic to the actual affairs of real life, 
can take no wiser course than to try to determine for themselves 
what is the nature of Judge-made law by a careful perusal of 
the History of the Criminal Law of England. It is very rarely 
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that laymen have an opportunity of studying an account of a 
whole province of law, written in English which every man of 
education can understand, by a writer who is at once an eminent 
judge and a trained jurist. 





IN THE OLDEN TIME* 


We regret to have anything but praise to bestow upon so 
charming a writer as the author of Mademoiselle Mori and 
The Atelier du Lys, but we hope that she will look upon our 
blame as the very opposite of that faint praise which is condemna- 
tion, when we say that what we chiefly complain of as to her 
last story, is that she has chosen a subject which does not suit 
her genius,—or rather, that other subjects suit it so very much 
better, that it seems not to suit her genius. In the Olden Time 
js an historical romance; and if we had not been spoilt for 
historical romances by Sir Walter Scott and a few others, or 
even if this story were not by an authoress who excelled in 
another branch of fiction, our criticism of it might appear 
hyper-criticism. The scene is laid in Germany, and the story 
begins during the time of the Peasant War which raged in 
some parts of the empire in the reign of the Emperor Charles 
V.,in the years 1524-5—a turbid and dark period, marked by 
tyranny and oppression on the part of the nobles, and by savage 
revenge and crime on the part of the serfs; by rivalry between 
the different Courts of Austria and Germany, scheming and 
plotting amongst the nobles against one another, and amongst 
the powerful monasteries,—then more like small courts than 
anything else, with soldiers and money at their command, which 
they lent now to one of the rival princes now to another. 
Through all the confusion of these public affairs runs the 
history of a child,—the daughter of a noble who is murdered at 
the instigation of his cousin, the next heir to his property in 
succession to the little heroine of the story, Rosilde of Burgstein, 
whom he makes his prisoner, and destines to be the bride of his 
savage young son; and of her deliverer, a lad, the son of a freed- 
man on the neighbouring lands of Geyer. Parallel to the his- 
tory of these two—we may amost say—children, moves that of 
a young priest of noble birth, exiled by some jealous superior to 
the Ilzthal, a valley in the Thuringian Forest belonging to 
the Barons of Burgstein; and of a leper—or one supposed to 
be a leper—who lives apart from his fellow-men in a cave above 
this valley. The stories of these four characters, as we have 
said, runs through or by the side of all the historical incidents of 
the book, but are too independent of them for the latter to give 
any very absorbing interest to the plot. The times being such 
as we have described them, it would require a master- 
hand, such as Sir Walter Scott’s, so to interweave the 
fortunes of the hero and heroine with the failure or success of 
all the political schemers, as to give intense interest to the tale. 
Few men, and still fewer women, are able to throw themselves 
successfully into other times than their own, and the power of 
creating real, living characters out of the actors in the stormy, 
warlike Middle Ages, is a very rare gift indeed. The dash and 
fire, the lawless aiming at the overthrow of others, the skilful 
and, at the same time, wary carrying-out of plot and scheme, are 
beyond most of us who live in this lawful and, for the most 
part, law-respecting nineteenth century of ours. Again, plot 
should be one of the strong points of the writers of historical 
romances, and we do not consider that it is a strong point in the 
stories of this author. The dangers and difficulties through which 
Rosilde and Hildemund pass, are rather a series of short adven- 
tures, out of each of which they emerge safely and soon, than one 
continuous danger which is triumphantly overcome in the end, 
although the peril arising from the Graf von Lichtenberg’s 
tyranny runs through the whole story. The re-establishing of 
Rosilde in her rightful rank and position—which of course is the 
chief purpose of the story—excites no strong feeling of interest 
in the reader’s mind, because Rosilde herself is indifferent to it, 
or rather, because she has cast off, in disgust, the class to which 
she belongs, and embraced, with all their cares and dignities, the 
burgher class, amongst whom she has found a good home, and in 
which she has centred all her affections. Now, this may be, no 
doubt is, the right state of mind, but it is not the one which lends 
interest to the righting of a great wrong, the main point of the 
story. The author stands too much apart from her characters, and 
from their medizval life, superstitions, and class-prejudices, 
as few indeed could avoid doing. She writes back, as it were, 
from her own age to theirs, instead of being—as Sir Walter 
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Scott, for instance, is in Quentin Durward, a tale of only a few 
years later date—one apparently of the time, writing of them 
as a contemporary might do, sympathising with all their violent 
loves and hates, and not putting the reader into a critical state 
of mind about all their old-world faults and superstitions. 
The authoress of In the Olden Time fails also in creating a good, 
sound, hateful villain; for though the actions of the Graf von 
Lichtenberg are bad enough unquestionably, and though his 
character is as unprincipled and unscrupulous as self-interest can 
make it, he does not, somehow, create in our minds the active 
and comfortable hatred which the true villain of a piece should 
do, and his downfall, therefore, is not the gratification to our 
love of retributive justice which it might have been. 


The story shows very minute and careful study of the times 
and of the manners of the people, and it is unnecessary to say,. 
in speaking of this writer, that the English and the style of 
expression are faultless, and that the sentiments throughout are 
of the highest and purest. The character of the leper is very 
good indeed, and his terrible struggle for resignation, to a lot so 
hideous, touchingly and admirably described; the only thing 
we have to regret about him is the short episode in his life in 
which he appears, after his return to the world, as a lover. To 
see him in this character jars upon our feelings a little, and 
spoils the striking picture of the lonely man—striving to give 
himself up, both body and soul—helped and encouraged, amidst. 
the contempt and loathing of his fellow-creatures—or at best their 
pity and compassion—by the admiration and love of a child, and 
the unshrinking caressess of the hare and other wild animals 
around his cave, which he tames. Had he at once, on being 
restored to life and health, given himself up—as he eventually 
does—as an offering of thanks, to ministering to such wretched. 
ones of his fellow-creatures who are actually what he had believed 
himself to be, the picture would have been complete. In Pfarrer 
Basil we have the most attractive character in the book, and in 
his life there is no discordant element. Believing ardently in the 
great doctrines at the foundation of the Christian religion, his 
affection for the Church from which he had learnt them, the force- 
of early training, and his modest want of confidence in himself, 
bind him, from first to last, to the Church of Rome, though his 
intellect and his sympathy with the people incline him to em- 
brace the broader teachings of Luther, and to join the band of 
Reformers which is every day augmenting its ranks. His final 
step in joining the Brotherhood of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, 
who devote themselves to ministering to the wants of lepers, 
and to assuaging, as much as possible, the wretchedness of 
their outcast lot, is characteristic of the way in which—just 
because, as it were, of his doubts of his Church—he subjects 
himself to her severest discipline. To atone for the shrinking 
of his sensitive nature from the loathsome disease of leprosy, 
when endured by one so noble as Ulfrich von Lichtenberg, he 
relinquishes all the pleasures of life among his fellow-men, and 
dedicates himself to the alleviation of theleper’slot. The excessive 
refinement of his sympathy with suffering, and his shrinking 
from pain, are beautifully illustrated in the following passage, 
which is perhaps the most striking in the book. Pfarrer Basil 
meets the young Hildemund one evening after mass, and walks. 
with him through the glades of the Thuringian Forest. They 
are speaking of a serf, who had had his hand struck off for 
poaching :— 

“You were not alone when you left the village. Who was that I 
saw with you—a tall, meagre, swart man, with one hand ?’—‘ Kaspar, 
sir ; he was maimed for fishing in the Freiherr von Burgstein’s waters, 
but it truly was to keep his sick mother from starving. —Hildemund 
could not read the look which passed over the priest’s face. Killing 
game or catching fish was so grievous an offence, that it never occurred 
to him it was abhorrence of the cruel penalty exacted which that look 
expressed.—‘ And the sick mother?’ asked Pfarrer Basil, abruptly. 
—‘She died, sir. Old Martin, Kaspar’s father, was ailing too, and 
could earn nothing, and it was wiuter-time, and the ways blocked 
with snow ; no one knew they were in such evil case till Kaspar was: 
set free from the castle prison, and came home and found her dead, 
and the old man too weak to seek help to bury her. But the Baron 
showed them mercy, for he remitted the death-tax; so they put her 
under ground.’—‘ Ah !’ said Pfarrer Basil, with a sarcastic curl of his 
finely-cut, sensitive lips; ‘aye, that was merciful! What is that ? 
He spoke with a start and accent of dismay which astonished Hilde- 
mund. ‘A rabbit, sir; yes, see, there it comes, and a weasel after 
it; how the poor beast screams! Nay, then, master weasel, not this 
time, let my lord’s game alone;’ and he sprang forward and snatched 
up the exhausted, terrified little fugitive just as the weasel was upom 
it. The rabbit lay powerless with exhaustion and terror in Hilde- 
mund’s hands; the weasel glided swiftly into the fern. ‘I would I 
had a stick here; the beast should not have escaped so easily,’ said 
Hildemund, caressing the panting captive. ‘ There, get to thy burrow ;, 
see, sir, it lies still, too fearful to stir; now it lifts its ears; it will be 
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gone directly.‘ What acry! Cana beast feel such mortal terror? It 
will ring in my ears all night,’ muttered Pfarrer Basil. He was quite 
pale and overcome. Hildemund, though a tho-oughly kind-hearted 
boy, and fond of all live creatures, could not help feeling a little 
wonder and contempt at the effect produced by the rabbit’s danger. 
“You often hear it, sir. If you did not know what it was, you might 
think a hawk had screamed.’—‘In that sight and sound I see and 
hear the impotent anguish of all helpless, tortured things,’ said the 
‘priest, passing his hand over his brow. ‘ My God, low dreadful pain 
is, wherever it is found!’ Hildemund only dimly understood his 
meaning, and more dimly still the over-sensitive, nervous nature that 
could feel thus,—a nature that must inevitably have suffered keenly 
wherever and whenever it existed, but was certain to cause its owner 
peculiar pangs at such a rough time, and in such hard and uncultured 
surroundings.” 

We should very much like to be allowed here to make a sug- 
gestion to authors. It would add greatly to the convenience of 
reviewers and of the public in general, and would, we imagine, 
also promote the sale of authors’ books, if a complete list of 
all the previous works of the author were attached, as a matter 
of course, to each fresh production, and a revised list to each 
new edition. In the present case, for instance, we see In 
the Olden Time, “ by the author of The Atelicr du Lys,” and 
in other works of hers, “ by the author of Mademoiselle Mori.” 
Now, to our minds, the two infinitely most attractive of those of 
her works with which we are acquainted are systematically 
omitted, namely, On the Edge of the Storm and Denise, 
Mademoiselle Mori is, like the story we are noticing, more or 
less of an historical romance, though of modern time, and is 
also a good deal inclined to be yuide-booky and long-winded, 
and the Atelier du Lys falls off decidedly in interest towards 
the end; while On the Edge of the Storm, though historical also, 
as treating of the French Revolution, yet touches upon history 
only as it affects the private life of the heroine; and, in Denise, 
this authoress has struck the most harmonious chord of her 
genius. The quiet, yet wonderfully picturesque life of the little 
town of Farnoux, on the steep hill-side, with its pale, olive 
‘groves above its vine-covered hills, and its delicious orange gar- 
lens overlooking the exquisite blue waters of the bay below: 
and the delightfully interesting and comic old artist aunt, 
Mademoiselle le Marchand, and, above all, the beautiful, 
peaceful, and devoted character of Denise herself, make a story 
quite perfect in its way. We should welcome with delight 
another such novel from the hands of the author of Mademoiselle 
Mori and The Atelier du Lys. 





SECULAR CHRISTIANITY.* 

THERE are many signs that the chief religious controversy of 
the immediate future will be concerned, not with the questions 
of the existence of God, of design, or even of immortality, but 
with the great and singularly difficult subject of Personality. 
Among the really educated, sheer atheism hardly exists; and 
even Agnostics will generally own that there is a God, if only be- 
cause there must bea First Cause. But there comes in the funda- 
mental difference,—Is your God personal, or is He not? The 
difference is fundamental, for in the belief in the personality of 
God there seems to be involved the belief in our own personality, 
and therefore in our own personal immortality. And it is this 
gulf that men are making the most earnest efforts to bridge 
over, or rather to conceal. The.author of Hece Homo leaves the 
study of the historical person of Christ to manufacture a 
Natural Religion which shall be accessible to all; and he makes 
it accessible by shrouding the personality of God in a convenient 
vagueness, and by making admiration, not love, the foundation 
of religion. And just as Theists and Agnostics are invited to 
join in a common admiration of a God who need not be personal, 
so Christians and non-Christians are every day being called 
upon to unite in a common reverence and “sympathy” fora 
Lord whose present personal existence need not be believed or 
maintained. Christians will have to define their thoughts and 
phraseology more strictly than they have hitherto for the most 
part done, if they wish to preserve that which seems to us to be 
the very central point of their religion, a personal union toa 
personal Saviour. : 

These thoughts have recurred to us on reading Mr. Fremantle’s 
earnest and vigorous and often lofty attempt to widen the 
common conception of Christianity, so as to make it include all 
secular life. Put shortly, the whole volume is a development 
of the idea that sacred and secular are one. Faith, he declares, 
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is the great uniting power that brings together those whom 
Churches and creeds have separated, because faith is “a dee 

moral principle,” and no mere belief in dogmas, and thavthins 
faith can be the moving force in every department of life, 
There is no separate sphere for worship, but Christianity is . 
social state, and in that social state true worship, the true 
religious life, is carried on, through the spirit of Christ. Christ is 
shown to be supreme over the whole field of life, over education 
trade, literature, art, natural science, politics. The work of 
establishing this supremacy is common to all, and religious 
privileges only mean pre-eminence in this work. Of course, 
therefore, Mr. Fremantle is led to lay stress on the universal 
Christian priesthood, and to minimize any clerical or sacerdotal 
claims ; of course, also, he bases these conclusions on what he 
calls the “immanence of God,” the doctrine that “ God is a 
Spirit ;” and finally, he uses this doctrine of the Holy Spirit to 
prove that progress is the law of the Church, by the quickening 
influence of the Spirit of Christ. 

We feel it difficult, in criticising a book of this kind, to 
avoid giving a wholly incorrect impression of our own 
position on the subject it deals with. It is hard not to 
be one-sided in discussing a book which seems to us go 
true and lofty in its positive assertions, but so deficient 
and untrue in what it denies. We are compelled to lay 
stress on the deficiencies, and therefore to run the risk of seem- 
ing indifferert or hostile to the positive merits. And the diffi. 
culty is increased by the fact that Mr. Fremantle only leaves ug 
to infer his defects, for there are few negative passages in the 
book. And yet we suppose he would hardly deny that in 
identifying the secular and the sacred, in making so prominent 
the work of the Church on the common life of men, he really 
intends, though he does not say so, to obscure and put into the 
background the function of “ worship” and the supernatural 
aspect of the Church. Now, we may say most strongly that in 
much that he lays down we heartily agree with Mr. Fremantle, 
We hold with him that “Christians should be interested in and 
should foster all that is excellent in science, or art, or political 
life.” We agree with nearly the whole of the third sermon, in 
which he claims for the Spirit of Christ “supremacy over 
the whole range of the secular life,” especially with the 
admirable passage on trade. (pp. 98-101.) We should 
echo much of what he says on religious privilege, even 
though we could by no means say, with him and in his sense, 
that it is “simply the opportunity of doing good.” And 
we need not say that we fully appreciate the fine eagerness for 
the elevation and improvement of the world that Mr. Fremantle 
consistently displays throughont these sermons. But, with these 
qualifications, we cannot but take great exception to the omis- 
sions and negations of his theories, and, above all, to the funda- 
mental vagueness on the great question of Personality. 


We admit that Mr. Fremantle begins by laying down that 
“ Faith is trust in a person;” and that he safeguards his doc- 
trine of the immanence of God by premising that “ whatever 
the supreme power is, He cannot be thought of as destitute of 
mind and love.” But these passages are, more or less, isolated 
and peculiar; the tone of the whole book is against them. Mr. 
Fremantle’s tendency is to make of God not a righteous and 
loving person, but Righteousness and Love; Christ is an image 
of abstract qualities, rather than a living Person. What else 
can we make of such passages as this ?—‘‘ Whether the strict 
monotheistic tendency be maintained, or whether that more 
spiritual tendency prevail which tends to trace out the divine 
in the evolving forces of nature and of mankind, the image of 
Christ remains ever before us,’ &c. The words we have 
italicised apparently mean that, in Mr. Fremantle’s opinion, 
Pantheism is more spiritual than Theism; and, at all events, 
he seems to contemplate with equanimity the possible trans- 
formation of “personal” religion into what can surely be 
nothing but Pantheism. Again, in the statement (p. 198), “we 
are no longer to think of the Divine as confined within the per- 
sonality of a man,” Mr. Fremantle seems to go counter to either 
one or other of two Christian truths, both of which, we suppose, 
he would acknowledge. Either he means that God once existed 
only in the Person of Christ, which contradicts even the vaguest 
form of the doctrine of the Trinity ; or he holds that the human 
personality of Christ no longer exists since the Ascension, 
which surely destroys all that is most elevating in the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. The qualification, indeed, on the previ- 
ous page, that the personality of Christ ‘has passed away from 
the earth,” would partly evade this dilemma; but throughout the 
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book, nevertheless, there seems to run an indistinct notion that 


the “ personality ”” or the Person of Christ has passed away alto- 
gether, and left us with only “the image of Christ,” to which 
(p. 43) we are united by faith, and which (p. 59) is at the root 
of our religion. Now, we cannot help asking as we read, whether 
Mr. Fremantle really thinks he can bring all Christians to unite 
in this amorphous belief. Is a God who is spoken of as “ the 
divine ” 10 be “ traced out in the evolving forces of nature and 
of mankind,” and a Christ who has become nothing buf an 
“ image,” a recollection, to take the place of the Christian Father 
of souls, of the Christian Lord and Saviour to whom, and not 
to whose image, every Christian is now united? We are not 
quibbling on a word or a definition; we hold that the essence 
of Christianity is personal union to a personal Saviour, and we 
gee underlying all the vagueness of Mr. Fremantle’s writing 
about the image of Christ, the futile modern tendency to 
substitute a recollection and an example for the abiding 
presence of Christ in us and in the world. Whether we mis- 
represent these sermons our readers may judge from sucha 
passage as this :—“ The faith which is strongest, and which 
unites men together is not primarily the belief in the Church 
or the sacraments, in the miraculous birth of Christ or his 
bodily resurrection, nor even that which we call, perhaps with 
too much confidence and strictness, the Personality of God. 
These are the supports and guarantees, the external fences or 
the outgrowths of faith. But the faith which saves and which 
makes us true to our Lord is that which welcomes truth and 
goodness, and treasures them up; for these are the very nature 
of God. Let the heart be filled with the image of Christ; and 
this will lead you on to life and immortality, to a fuller view of 
God, and to the filling-up of the outlines of the life of Christ.” 
All this may be very good and true, but Christianity is surely 
something more; and it is that something more that Mr. 
Fremantle has, to our mind, failed to grasp, or at least to 
display. 

As he falls short in his doctrine of the personality of God and 
of our Lord, so he seems to us to misrepresent faith. Faith, 
he says, “has suffered much more from over-definition than 
from indistinctness in its object.” This struck us as strange, 
for though it may be true to say that the life of the Church has; 
historically speaking, suffered from over-definition, we do not see 
how it can be held that faith, the means by which we apprehend 
God, can fail to benefit by whatever makes the character of God 
clearer to the mind, and it is a mere petitio principii to say that 
definitions of faith fail to do this. But our difficulty was 
removed by the next sentence :—“ Certainly, the greatest 
quarrels among Christians have arisen from the attempt to 
define what might well have been left indefinite” (p. 43), for 
then we recollected that what Mr. Fremantle calls faith is “a 
deep moral principle,’ a “sympathy with divine goodness 
ae Pee a communion of service rendered to mankind, an 
aspiration for a goodness unseen, unrealised.” He 
may well say that no one “can refuse to admit” faith of that 
kind (p. 134), but whether there is any advantage in confusing 
faith with every other spiritual faculty, with love, with hope, 
and with admiration, we may well doubt; and this doubt 
becomes certainty when we find him, in the passage above quoted, 
identifying “ quarrels among Christians ” with the “ suffering ” 
of faith. 

In order to fuse sacred and secular things, Mr. Fremantle 
devotes one whole sermon and many incidental remarks to 
attacking the principle of worship. Of course, this is not 
openly, perhaps not consciously done. In the prefatory essay, 
he simply sets worship aside, as out of his scope, and as well 
provided for by existing organisations, and directed by “ com- 
petent men.” “It is not necessary,” he says, “to disparage 
the ordinary work of the Church.” (p.8.) But in his second 
sermon he sets himself to prove nothing less than that the 
Apocalypse presents us with an ideal Church, in which “the 
appliances of worship are completely absent.” This remarkable 
assertion is based, in the bad fashion of preachers which we 
should have thought Mr. Fremantle would have scorned, upon 
one text, “And I saw no temple therein.” Surely, no one can 
read the Apocalypse without recognising there the ideal, the 
almost exaggerated ideal, of a life which is all worship, in 
the technical sense of the word. And though the harps, 
and the incense, and the golden crowns, and the altar 
are not mentionel in the description of the New Jerusalem, 
yet the reference to them in the earlier part of the Apocalypse 


worship that Christianity came to bring to mankind.” Quite 

true, in one sense; Christianity came to bring much more than 

this, and it did not promulgate any very definite system of 

worship; but it is a great misrepresentation to say that “the 
ideal of the Primitive Church was one not of worship, but of a 

life pervaded by the Spirit of God.” (p. 64.) Mr. Fremantle here 

falls into the common fallacy of opposing two perfectly com- 

patible things, and he is led into it by his calm assumption that 
worship, as generally understood, is a thing “abstracted from 

the common life of men.” “Faith is not best promoted when 

men try to realise it in a system of religious worship and teach- 

ing which is kept separate from the general aims of human 

life.” (p. 70.) We do not deny that this has been, and is, per- 
haps, still a danger; but it is a danger not to be avoided 

by disregarding worship altogether, or by trying to prove 

that our Lord “ ignored” the ceremonial law and the Temple 

services. His practical example must in this matter be 
taken with his teaching, and in his practice there was certainly 
nd ignoring of the ceremonial law. Christianity maintains a 
system of worship because of the very necessity that Mr. 
Fremantle emphasises so much, the necessity of consecrating 
the common routine of life. This is to be done not by waiting 
till we find God in our “trivial round,” but by bringing Him 

into it from the special moments of communion and intercourse 
with Him in acts of prayer and worship. The difference between 
a religious life and a life of high morality is the difference 
between a life coloured and transformed by periods of devotion, 
and a life which is one dead-level of duties, with no speciak 
points of intercourse with God. Perhaps Mr. Fremantle would 
agree with us, but if so, it is a pity that his sermons leave so 
partial an impression on the mind. 

A few separate matters of criticism we may shortly notice. 
The statement that the “distinction between things sacred and 
things secular was unknown to the early Church” cannot be 
maintained, in the face of the appointment of the seven 
Deacons to look after those matters which were considered too 
secular for the Apostles. What does Mr. Fremantle (p. 73) 
mean by saying that “ the arrangements for the serving of tables 
aaa was (sic) in the hands of the Apostles?” There can 
searcely be a clearer refutation of his view than Acts vi., 2-4, 
where the “ serving of tables” is opposed to “ prayer and the 
ministry of the Word,” which were to be the special occupations 
of the Apostles. 

There is a most misleading reference on p. 22 to Dr. West- 
cott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, as justifying the statement 
that “the Resurrection itself is to be viewed rather as a dis- 
closure of another state of existence, than as belonging to the 
order of events with which physical science is conversant.” It 
is enough to say that in the introduction to that work Dr. 
Westcott deals exhaustively with the whole subject of miracles 
and law, in order to justify the Resurrection of our Lord as am 
historical fact. 

Lastly, we would remark that Mr. Fremantle, in his anxiety 
to abolish Sacerdotalism, is led into some very wild statements 
about its results in England. (pp. 52-3.) No one who knows 
what Ritualism, as distinguished from the other sections of the 
English Church, has done, will be inclined to agree with any one 
of his charges. It is “alienating class after class of men.” 
“* We are no nearer to union with any of the forms of so-called 
Catholicism.” “Religion is being gradually eliminated from 
common life,” and Christianity, under this influence, becomes 
“the foe of human progress.” Whatever the faults of modern 
English sacerdotalism may be, and we shall not be suspected 
of ignoring them, it often strikes us as strange that it is so com- 
monly and closely linked with Radicalism in politics, and that 
it has shown itself so powerful to win back at least one class, 
the working-class, which Evangelicalism and the high-and-dry 
school had effectually “alienated.” Such charges too faithfully 
reflect the one-sided character of Mr. Fremantle’s sermons. In 
his generous desire to be just to secularists, he misrepresents 
his own fellow-believers; and in his energetic zeal to Christianise 
secular life, he succeeds only in secularising Christianity. 


TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
Mr. Wetsn's large work is accompanied by a circular from 
its American publishers. They state that it is unique, 
graphic, and scholarly—the ablest that has ever appeared 
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should at least prevent the inference that “it is not a system of 
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on the subject—and that it is “digested and arranged with 
a clearness and system that at once hold the interest and 
attention of the student and reader, and preseut the clearest 
picture of its theme, it is believed, to be found in the language.” 
From this prospectus, which, no doubt, has been kindly drawn 
up in the interest of reviewers, who, according to Professor 
Welsh, rarely look beyond the preface of a work, it may be as 
‘well to take some more particulars. They are very impressive, 
and must make many a poor English author wish he were 
blessed with publishers at once so capable and so willing to 
magnify his work :— 

“Each of the periods,” we read, “ into which the work is divided 

is introduced by a sketch of the features which distinguish it, and of 
the forces which shape it, including politics, the state of society, 
religion, learning, language, poetry, the drama, the novel, the peri- 
odical, history, theology, ethics, science, philosophy. Periods are 
re-created, the past is resuscitated. The actors are made to reveal 
themselves in their own words. Passions are not simply described 
‘as existing, but are exhibited in the souls and hearts possessed by 
them. ..... The work satisfies the imagination, by being individual 
and minute ; it satisfies the reason, by being interpretative and philo- 
sophical. The author has aimed at a judicious union of facts and 
philosophy, of narrative and reflection, of objective description and 
subjective meditation ; above all, to make a truthful and useful book 
in the highest degree,—one that will tend to form habits of reading 
with discrimination and with ardour, that will add power to the 
intellect, range to the imagination, and finish to character.” 
This eulogistic estimate of Mr. Welsh’s volumes, so far from 
making them attractive in English eyes, will probably lead the 
critic to regard them with suspicion. And this feeling of distrust 
is likely to be increased upon reading the rather pretentious 
prologue, in which Professor Welsh states that he has aimed at a 
judicious union of facts and philosophy, of narrative and reflec- 
tion, of objective description and subjective meditation. ‘ Colour 
and form,” he adds, “‘ may be desirable to attract the eye, but 
the interlacing spiritual force, that blends them into harmony 
and coherence, is required to make their lesson disciplinary; 
available, and enduring.” 

The first three chapters describe with sufficient knowledge 
and skill the earliest history of Britain, the origin and develop- 
ment of the language, and the representative writers who, like 
Caedmon and Bede, sowed the seeds of our literature in verse 
and prose. Then follows what is called “The Initiative Period,” 
which brings us to the age of Mandeville and Wycliffe, of 
Gower and Chaucer, the first great poet of England having his 
genius illustrated by copious and well-selected passages. Mr. 
Welsh’s style does not add any attraction to his matter, but 
this portion of the work and the succeeding chapter, called “ The 
First Creative Period,” show a careful study of the subject. Yet 
even here, though by no means so much as in later chapters, 
bad-taste, absurd imagery, and the grandiloquence so often 
mistaken for eloquence, are conspicuous features of the narra- 
tive. We may let Mr. Welsh’s inaccurate assertion pass when 
he calls the Church of England a flourishing branch of the 
Church of Rome, but he loses his head altogether when he 
describes this branch as “ shooting forth in the open air, amid 
satin doublets and stage attitudes, amid youthful bluster and 
fashionable prodigality.”” The account of the literature of the 
Tudor period, although without novelty, might be read with 
interest, were it not for the author's jerky, interrogative, and 
irritating style. Yet at times an evident attraction to his sub- 
ject gives comparative simplicity to his diction, and the com- 
ments on Sir Philip Sidney and on Hooker are likely to 
impress the reader favourably. Several of our early writers 
Mr. Welsh seems to have read with care, but on coming to a 
later period the references appear to be made in many instances 
at second-hand. 

The picture drawn of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is in the main a correct one, but Mr. Welsh studies gro- 
tesqueness in his comments, and succeeds to admiration. Of 
Dryden, after saying that he has left no single work which is 
universally read, he observes :—‘* Without an unapproachable 
mirage of excellence, for ever receding and for ever pursued, 
no man reaches his full or conceivable stature. A self-reliant 
independence is the Adam and Eve in the paradise of duties.” 
And of the essays of Addison and Steele he writes, “The end 
was moral health, the means were sugar-coated pills.” Mr. 
Welsh is carelessly inaccurate, by the way, in calling the Spectator 
@ news-organ, and his estimate of its writers shows, at least, 
that he has not studied Addison’s style with advantage. Of 
Steele, he says, “ Occupying a more elevated plane than many 
of his contemporaries, he is paled in his powers by the over- 
shadowing presence of his illustrious friend ;” and in the 
criticism on Addison, we read :— 





oye ads, 
_ “Human immortality is of three kinds; objective in God —<the 
immortality of conscious existence ; subjective in the minds of mem a 
the immortality of fame; subjective in the life of the world mite 
immortality of energy, energy that expends itself in good works, and 
by the natural transmission of force lives to perish never, These 
three were the inheritance of Addison.” 
With a similar pomposity and absurdity, Mr. Welsh writes an 
epitaph over the grave of Swift, which we are supposed to hear 
“as in the sigh of the wailing wind.” “This hideous treatise, 
so shudderingly calm,” is the exclamation called forth by The 
Modest Proposal, and we are told that Swift was constitutionally 
Incapable of religion. “ Joy is wanting, save the joy of tearing.” 
Defoeis, on the whole, fairly estimated, though no account is taken 
of the six letters which reveal his political tergiversation, nor of the 
grossness with which such works of his old age as Moll Flanders 
and Roxana, are so painfully infected. And in depriving him 
of the ears which he never lost, we suppose the author has 
accepted too literally the statement in the Dunciad. In the 
critic’s judgment, the Essay on Man is the noblest of all Pope’s 
works and the surest guarantee of his immortality. Yet the 
reader is informed on the same page that Pope was not master of 
his subject, and undertook to teach what he could not comprehend, 
“He aspired to harmonise conflicting systems of thought, and 
succeeded in making a chaos.” And what does the student of 
poetry gain from the common-place statement that Pope is 
without the universality of Shakespeare, or the sublimity of 
Milton ?—or from the observation, which sounded common. 
place in the last century, but has been long ago exploded in 
this, that to Pope the English language will always be indebted, 
since “he more than any other, before or since, discovered its 
power of melody”? Goldsmith would probably have preferred 
Johnson’s epitaph to the stilted praise of the author who ob. 
serves that “he who was once a journeying beggar, now rides 
on the shoulders of the world.” This gentle poet combined 
with his other gifts a true sense of the niceties of language, and 
he would not, we feel sure, have written, as Professor Welsh 
does, of Marlow and Hastings as “two parties.” And passing 
from Goldsmith to Cowper, we read that when he died, 
“English poetry was again in possession of its varied endow- 
ment,” and it became apparent for the first time “that the 
despotism of Pope and Addison had passed away”; but 
Addison as a writer of verse had no followers, and exercised 
no despotism. 

The extraordinary progress in physical science in the present 
century is duly chronicled by Mr. Welsh, who observes, when 
writing of the electric telegraph, that “ thought was postilioned 
across the air.” On the men of letters who have flourished 
during this period, the author writes vaguely, as if he were 
not always sure of his ground. After praising what in reality 
are the weak points of Campbell’s verse, and leaving without 
recognition the lyrics, on which his reputation rests, the critic 
adds, “ Another of sterner tone and fuller swing is Southey,” 
an observation which means anything or nothing; and Moore, 
who follows Southey, is described as “ equally factitious, but 
more radiant.” Coleridge receives, as he deserves, higher 
recognition than either as a poet, and when the writer observes 
of one poem, “ how trancingly rolls its melody!” and quotes 
another with the question, “Who shall estimate the wild 
beatings and the widowed longings of the heart of genius ?” we 
must at least acknowledge that his method as a commentator is 
unique. ‘“ Shakespeare’s works,” we are told, with very great 
inaccuracy, are “ models of Teutonic simplicity ;” to judge from 
Mr. Welsh’s own style, he does not understand the meaning of 
the term. If a student, for example, turns to the chapter on 
Tennyson, he will read that his style is,— 

“Pure, simple, correct, polished, elegant, ornate; wanting the 
variety and freedom of the forest-like Shakespeare and the im- 
passioned Byron, yet not unfrequently rising to the level of the 
former in expressiveness ; sometimes Homeric in severity and eleva- 
tion, sometimes Spenserian in splendid imagery and cloying music; 
mingling in chaste harmony the flowers of all ages, native and 
exotic.” 

It must not be supposed that this history of our literature is 
the work of an ignorant, though it is certainly the work 
of an uncultivated, man. Professor Welsh has, no doubt, 
read much of the history and literature of the different periods 
he undertakes to describe, but he includes far more in his 
plan than he is able to treat adequately, and wastes whatever 
strength he has and his readers’ patience also in the futile effort 
to write impressively. A vast amount of material is brought 
together, and an attempt has been made to give unity to the 
work. It contains 1,100 pages; but, if we may venture to 
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oppose the estimate of the publishers, the book will neither 
gatisfy the reason nor the judgment. 

A few words only must be said with regard to Mr. Nicoll’s 
Landmarks of English Literature, but they will be words of 
praise. It is possible that Mr. Nicoll has far less knowledge 
than Professor Welsh, but he knows better how to use it, and 
his well-arranged volume will be of service to the student and 
interesting to the general reader. Biography and history, are 
combined with criticism, so that the men are seen as well as 
their works, and seen, we think, more clearly, because described 
more simply, than in Mr. Welsh’s volumes, In those volumes 
dates are employed so sparingly that the reader in search of the 
exact period referred to is forced to look elsewhere. On the other 
hand, the copious and careful table of chronology constructed by 
Mr. Nicoll gives a distinct value to the book as a work of refer- 
ence. The volume is without pretension, and deserves praise for 
simplicity of purpose, as well as for careful workmanship. We 
have noticed some slight errors. It is not quite correct to say that 
Rogers called on Dr. Johnson. He went with his friend Maltby 
to his house in Bolt Court, but on reaching the door their cour- 
age failed them, and they retreated. Mr. Nicoll rarely goes far 
wrong in his criticisms; but in saying that in Sir Charles 
Grandison, Richardson sinks below the level of Pamela, he must 
have forgotten the finely-drawn character of Clementina, whose 
madness is described with a subtle art unsurpassed, in our judg- 
ment, by any English author save Shakespeare. Again, we 
meet with an apparent contradiction in his estimate of Richard- 
son’s great rival. “ Fielding,” he writes, “atall times resembled 
Thackeray in having a thorough and healthy aversion for any- 
thing approaching to making a hero out of a blackguard.” Yet 
on the next page he is disposed to agree with Byron’s verdict 
that “Tom Jones” was “an accomplished blackguard,” a 
judgment which few modern readers will be likely to contest. 





TWO NEW NOVELS#* 

Mr. Murray in his preface criticises with a severity that is 
scarcely courteous the opinion expressed by a brother-novelist 
that all the stories have been told. The statement is an ex- 
aggeration, and was, of course, meant for an exaggeration. It is 
certainly true that many incidents and combinations of incidents 
which were once effective, have now become so hackneyed by 
use as to be practically unavailable for the purposes of fiction. 
Mr. Murray himself, who evidently takes much pains with his 
plots, and is generally very successful in constructing them, 
begins this his latest novel with a repetition from his 
latest but one. The motive of Val Strange was the struggle 
between friendship and love, and the motive of much, at least, 
of the story of Hearts is the same. We do not say that Mr. 
Murray does not introduce so much difference into his second 
treatment of the subject as to justify the repetition. We 
think that, on the whole, he does, though the resemblance will 
certainly suggest itself to any reader of the two novels, and 
will probably diminish the pleasure that is given by the second. 
To enjoy a tale thoroughly, one ought not to have lurking in 
one’s mind even a suspicion that one has seen the same thing, 
or something very like the same thing, before. It is obvious that 
the impression of reality, in which the success of all fiction 
mainly lies, must be more or less impaired by the thought. 

Mr. Murray has not been fortunate enough to invent a 
character that can be matched with Hiram Strange, the ad- 
mirable Yankee who is so conspicuous a figure in the pages of Val 
Strange. A novelist could, indeed, hardly hope to achieve very 
soon another such success. The most notable personage in 
Hearts is of a very different type. Mark Carroll is a villain of 
the most pronounced kind, whose utter wickedness is artisti- 
cally justified by the author by the example of Shakespeare’s 
Iago. Whether or no we admit the justification, we must 
allow that the picture is drawn with remarkable skill. 
The man has a genuine disbelief in goodness, yet the cynical 
frankness with which he disavows for himself all higher 
motives gains for him a certain credit for honesty. “He can- 
not be as bad as he makes himself out,” is the common 
verdict. The art with which he trades on this impression, the 
skilful diplomacy with which he increases, while he seeks, it 
would seem, to cure the mischief which he has wrought, and 
the fatal taint of weakness in his villainous plans, which makes 
him find out at last that honesty is really the best policy,—all 


this is worked out with much skill. This Mark is perhaps the’ 
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real hero of the story, as Satan is of the Paradise Lost; Tom 
Carroll, to whom the place rightfully belongs, is scarcely a suc- 
cess. He would be an admirable fellow in real life, but his 
weaknesses, rather than his virtues, impress us, as he moves bes 
fore us on the stage of fiction. The Italian Barretti, on the other 
hand, is a fine study. Tom has befriended him, and he finds 
himself making him the atrocious return of robbing him of his 
love. There is much dramatic power in the struggle in 
the Italian’s heart between his love, which, as Mr. Murray de- 
scribes it, is something like the overmastering power which the 
Greek tragedians imagined, and the sense of gratitude and duty. 
As for the way in which the cross-purposes are set right, it is 
managed, perhaps, as well as the circumstances admitted. The 
novelist who has to make these transferences of affection appear 
tolerable to his readers has not an easy task, and all that we 
can say is that it is accomplished in Hearts as well as we have 
any right to expect. Mention must be made of another skilful 
portraiture in Carroll the elder, with his sublime belief in him- 
self, ending in the monomania that he is the one sane man ina 
world of madness. In this ending there is, perhaps, a touch of 
farce, and we are reminded of Mr. Easy, Senior, in the best of 
Captain Marryat’s stories. As for the tale, regarded as a 
tale, it is good throughout, and towards the end, where 
the action becomes more rapid, rises to a high level of 
merit. One noticeable feature in Mr. Murray’s writing 
must not be omitted, and that is the acute observation 
of life with which it is not unfrequently illustrated. We 
notice a tendency—we should say, having read the author’s 
novels from the first, a growing tendency—to occasional 
cynicism, but we find reflections that are often both vigorous 
and just. It is well said, for instance, that “the clock that 
stands still tells the truth twice a day, and the mental attitude 
which never varies will find itself justified on occasion ;” and it 
is only too true that “conscience, popularly supposed to be a 
sentry, is so untrustworthy that he will go to sleep on guard, 
unless you watch him keenly.” : 

The ingenious lady who writes under the name of “ Ouida” 
need never fear that for her “all the stories have been told.” 
She has the enormous advantage over her rivals in fiction that 
she can invent at her pleasure worlds quite different from those 
in which others are constrained to move. The number of 
possible—but why should we say “ possible ?”—combinations 
thus becomes unlimited. Wanda gives us a faint conception of 
what the world of “four dimensions,” as some philosophers 
phrase it, might be. That the heroine herself is a more maguifi- 
cent personage than these common-place times of ours can 
endure, a feudal princess with right of life and death within her 
domain, is but a little thing; her castle, Hohenszabrasburg (a 
curious compound, symbolising, we suppose, Austro-Hungary), is 
an imagination that transcends terrestrial limits. “A thousand 
glaciers [how many, we wonder, does all Switzerland boast ?] 
glow in the sunrise, av’ bar the sight of sunset.” Such is one 
of its surroundings. The interior is not less marvellous. The 
library is “a great, cedar-lined room, holding half-a-million 
volumes.” Thus, even on page 60, it far surpasses the Bodleian. 
When we come to page 91, we find that it has outstripped the 
British Museum, for it now contains ‘a million volumes.” 
Everything else is in keeping with this more than human 
magnificence. The “ opium-eater’s” dreams seem tame, in 
comparison with it. 

We must not, however, let our readers think that there is 
nothing better than this foolish extravagance in Wanda. 
Judged as a romance, it contains much that is striking, 
and however often we may smile at the wildness of its 
vagaries, we read it certainly without weariness, and for 
the most part with pleasure. The central idea—extravagant, 
perhaps, in itself—is finely worked out. There never 
could have been so magnificent an impostor as the Mar- 
quis de Sabran. But granting his existence, his story is 
powerfully told. The love of Wanda wins him from idleness 
and pleasure to a life of noble effort; but the consciousness of 
the falsehood on which his whole existence is built poisons all 
his enjoyment. He dare not reveal his secret to his wife. Her 
pride of race, he feels, could never allow her to pardon him. 
But the secret is discovered at last. How the toils close in 
upon him, till he lies helplessly entangled in them; how all 
the while his real love for wife and children make life a 
bitterness to him, is finely described. We have seen 
nothing from “ Ouida’s” pen that struck us as being, on the 
whole, so well conceived and so skilfully wrought out, and, we 
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may add, containing so little that need offend. There is no 
attempt here, as we are constrained to say there has been in some 
of her tales, to put a gloss on vice, but she takes vice too much for 
granted. She admires virtue, and certainly in Wanda gives a 
noble portraiture of it, but ‘she seems to accept it as an axiom 
that many women and very nearly all men are profligate. 
If she would cultivate a less cynical habit of mind, would prune 
a too luxuriant imagination, and curb her strong desire of 
seeming learned (the girls on Wanda’s estate learn botany, that 
they may not “ poison their people at home with a false crypto- 
gram,” while soldiers “from Scylla to Michael Skobeleff” are 
fond, we are told, of a certain martial coquetry), we would gladly 
give to “ Ouida’s” work more unmixed praise than we have 
been able to bestow on Wanda. 





_ THE MAGAZINES. 
We have already noticed one or two of the papers in the Fort- 
nightly, especially those by Mr. A. Dicey and Mr. MacColl, on 
the relation of the Clergy of the Church of England to the law, 
and the one on “The Social Discipline of the Liberal Party.” 
Mr. John Macdonell sends another very good one on the law 
of blasphemy, which he maintains, differing therein from Sir 
James Stephen, has varied in every age with the current of 
opinion. The statutes remained unchanged, except by the repeal 
of William III.’s law for the protection of the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; but the tone was changed and the Judges’ with it, until 
in the period between 1797 and 1817 the Judges’ charges became 
constantly evasive. They were willing enough to say that such and 
such a publication was a blasphemous libel, but they were not 
willing to state distinctly what kind of denial of Christ- 
ianity was a civil crime. Lord Coleridge is willing, and his 
dictum that any belief may be assailed if the decencies of con- 
troversy be observed, is, in Mr. Macdonell’s opinion, perhaps 
“the first clear rule on the subject expressed from the 
Bench by an English Judge.” The law, however, even when 
thus explained, is harsh, and as Mr. Macdonell points out, 
might be interpreted by Judges without juries so as to have 
serious civil consequences. For instance, a bequest for the 
publication of Buchner’s or Hickel’s works, or, we should 
imagine, Darwin’s Descent of Man, must inevitably be held 
invalid. Moreover, even if Christianity is protected, no 
special form of religion, if unestablished, is, and the Jew, or 
the Swedenborgian, or, we may add, the Roman Catholic, may 
be subjected to merciless ridicule or direct abuse. He would, 
therefore, repeal the blasphemy laws, and substitute for them 
the Indian law, which makes attack on any religion with the 
intention of insult a penal offence, adding, however, the proviso 
that the insult must be serious. Even that law, however, might 
be worked so as seriously to hamper controversy, and we dis- 
agree with Mr. Macdonell in his proposal that the magistrate 
shall decide, and not a jury. The country clergyman, who 
is often the magistrate in a country district, is hardly 
qualified for the exercise of such great power. Mr. Boulger’s 
paper on China, though not novel, except in the para- 
graphs as to the jealousy felt in Pekin for the land- 
borne trade of the Empire, is very thoughtful and convincing. 
Mr. Boulger’s proposition is that China cannot maintain her 
authority over her distant provinces without a great army, 
unless she keeps foreigners from her frontiers, and that the 
ruling men in Pekin are thoroughly aware of this. They will, 
therefore, struggle energetically to keep the Russians out of 
Kuldja and the French out of Tonguin, and ourselves out of 
Thibet ; and they will, Mr. Boulger thinks, succeed. They have 
millions upon millions of brave and hardy subjects who approve 
the ancient system, and they will in the end succeed in making 
from them a formidable army. If the Empire were really en- 
dangered, he believes that the Chinese would demand, and 
perhaps ensure, a total cessation-of all foreign intercourse. Mr. 
Sydney Buxton draws a frightful picture of the state of Con- 
naught, with its congested population, and shows that emigra- 
tion from it has hitherto been far less than from richer districts. 
Some counties have lost 10 per cent. of their people, but Gal- 
way has lost only 3 per cent., and Mayo only ? per cent. More- 
over, in the latter counties, those who go are exclusively the 
bread-winners, the strong young men, the remainder being too 
poor. These latter, moreover, are growing poorer, all accidental 
sources of income dying away, while the land becomes less and 
less productive of corn. Mr. Buxton therefore argues strongly 


for family emigration, and shows that wherever it takes place 
the population does not fill up, but remains thinner, and the 
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holdings are consolidated. He thinks, moreover, that the relief 


required is sometimes exaggerated, and th 
25,000 families will make a sensible difference, me oe 
This number of the National Review is decided] 
which has appeared. Mr. A. J. Balfour’s Srnanence4 eae 
Tories are criticising, not obstructing, is most Jesiaptiiadaies 
written, and supported by figures which show that the Liberals 
in 1881 and in the debates on Supply in 1882 consumed more time 
than the Tories. That does not prove that the Tories were 
not obstructing, for the object of the consumption of time: 
must be considered ; but it does prove that blank denial has been 
abandoned for argument, whichis an advance. Mr, Colquhoun 
the explorer, sends a most valuable account of the great Sen 
race, who now occupy the whole of Indo-China, except the 
portions immediately touching the seaboard. They are keen 
traders, devoted to their independence, and have shown such 
vigour that the Chinese have never been able to conquer them, 
Mr. Colquhoun believes they will contend just as successfully 
against the French, though he does not draw the deduction we 
should, that the two peoples should be left to fight out their 
own battle. Mr. Mallock is as bitter as usual, and much 
more shallow, in his article on “The Radicalism of the 
Market place,” which is really only an extension of the old 
taunt that the cause of Liberalism is envy. He says that a 
minority, the new middle-class which has risen within thirty 
years, wants to oust the old families from their position in the 
land, and that this is the root of Radicalism such as Mr 
Chamberlain’s. His object is not democracy, but middle-class 
sovereignty. All we can say in reply is that if so, the object is 
sought in a very curious way, for the new Radicals are steadily, 
and, as many think, rashly increasing the power of the work- 
men, whose love for the new aristocracy is very small. It ig 
certainly not in the interests of Villadom that they are en- 
franchising the agricultural labourers, whose votes, wherever 
they go, will certainly not go to the kings of the counting. 
house. The whole argument belongs to another age than ours, 
There is force, to us unexpected, in Earl Percy’s answer to the 
question, “What is a Whig?” We cannot agree with a 
sentence in the answer, but Lord Percy clearly has an 
opinion, and expresses it with a strength and a moderation 
which in his speeches we do not find. His charge against the 
modern Whigs is that they are opportunists; that, unlike the 
Radicals, whose “intense belief in general principles” gives 
them strength and energy, they attend only to what is imme- 
diately before them, and so drift in the direction settled by their 
more resolute allies, the Radicals. They “ regard politics as a 
field to which tentative processes only are applicable,” and 
therefore lose all power. There is a certain truth in the 
statement, but Earl Percy should not forget that in accept- 
ing movement, even if it be blindly, the Whigs check ané 
regulate it; and that if, as he wishes, they seceded from the 
Liberals, the country would be split into two camps, those 
who possess or approve privilege, and the entire remainder. 
That would not be a safe situation for men of his opinions, who 
in fact regard with distrust any further change, as leading 
inevitably to Revolution, not, he is careful to say, in the sense of 
anarchy or disorder, but in the sense of a change in the funda- 
mental principles of accepted political science. Mr. Moffat in his 
paper “ On National Unity ” maintains that this change has gone 
so far already that a struggle of principles is at hand, and that 
national unity is already lost, as it is among some nations of 
the Continent. There is no idea common to the whole people 
upon which general action can be based. We believe Mr. 
Moffat wrong in his facts, the cleavage of ideas being more 
shallow than he supposes, but he points to a danger which 
statesmen are feeling very seriously. We seem to approach @ 
time during which parties may be, at least apparently, irrecon- 
cileable. Mr. Saintsbury, in his sketch of Quinet, is amusing 
and shrewd, as usual; and Mr. Austin’s poem in defence of the 
Northern Spring deserves a less foolish title than “ Lines to an 
Unknown Cockney.” It is full both of poetry and feeling for 
Nature, and after a fine burst of appreciation of the South, 
“ where fades not flower, nor falls the leaf,” ends thus :— 
‘¢ But none of these, nor all, can match, 

At least for him who loves to watch 

The wild-flowers come, hear wild birds sing, 

The rapture of an English Spring. 

With us it loiters more than where 

It comes, it goes, half-unaware ; 

Makes winter short, makes summer long, 

Tn autumn half renews its song, 


Nor even then doth hence depart, 
But hybernates within my heart.” 
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Professor Goldwin Smith, in the Nineteenth Century, asks 
why we should send more Irish to ‘‘ America,” that is, Canada 
or the Northern States, and would prefer to send them else- 
where, to Crown Colonies, or even to the Southern States. The 
article is, however, in the main, a tirade against the Irish, a: 
lecture on the expediency of putting down “the rebellion of the 


yote.’? The answer is clearly that the Irish will only po 
to America, that abuse of them, just or unjust, is “of 
no more use than scolding at one’s wife, and that 
a rebellion of the vote cannot be suppressed by mere 
force, any more than a rebellion of opinion. We must 
convert the votes, not silence them, if the country is to be 
governed by the Parliamentary system at all. Mr. Finlayson, 
in a paper on “Falling Trade and Factory Legislation,” attri- 
putes the occasional defeats of English manufacturers by 
foreigners to over-humane legislation, which has reduced the 
hours of labour, and sighs for a return to the old thirteen hours 
per diem as the proper stint of work. He might as well ask 
for the eighteenth century back again, and even if he were 
right, would be sacrificing to success the objects of success. 
If the English cannot live here with fifty-four: hours of toil 
a week, they are better elsewhere. Mr. W. Bromley Daven- 
port repeats the well-worn arguments in favour of fox- 
hunting, in a good-humoured, breezy style, which it is 

ant to read. He does not argue that fox-hunting is a 
divine duty, but that it is a pleasing folly, good to be kept up, 
for the happiness it confers. He dreads a saturnalia of prigs, 
an apotheosis of claptrap, and fears that a day is coming when 
“the butcher shall lie down with the lamb, the alderman with 
the turtle, and the oyster shall not be eaten without anzsthetics ; 
when nature itself shall be under the eye of the police, and 
detectives watch the stoat’s pursuit of the rabbit and keep 
guard over spider’s webs; when all property (and not in land 
alone, my advanced friend !) save that of Hardware magnates, 
who have made a monopoly and called it peace, shall be con- 
fiscated as an ‘unearned increment’ to the State,” and when 
many other woes shall be on the land. It is all nonsense, but 
Mr. Davenport writes nonsense with a vigorous heartiness that 
Radicals should appreciate. Mr. Howell sends an instructive 
paper on “ The Dwellings of the Poor” and the operations of 
the Peabody Trust, and evidently agrees with Lord Salisbury 
that the State ought to extend the system by lending money for 
the construction of more Peabody houses at low rates of interest, 
Heshould promote the Government plan of creating a corporation 
for London strong enough to grapple with the evil. Mr. George 
W. E. Russell, in spite of his hereditary position, is nearly as 
sharp upon the Whigs as Earl Percy, declaring that it is im- 
possible to become a Whig, that the men of the party are born 
so, and that “ Whiggery will have no place in the Liberalism of 
the future, because it distrusts the people.” Is not that a little 
like Frederick the Great’s “You ought to love me, sirrah ” ? 
Demos, as we hold, is rightful monarch, but a little gentle distrust 
of any monarch is a security for liberty. We are unable to forget 
that if one people elects Lincoln, and another Grévy, a third, with 
hurrahing and delight, sends up Parnell. Prince Krapotkine 
continues his argument with Mr. Lansdell about Russian 
prisons, and gives at least one frightful and authenticated story 
of the confinement of a prisoner for fifteen years in a dark and 
damp cell. This was M. Pushkin, who was only released in 
1881, having been confined for that long period in solitude because 
he expected a new Messiah to descend. There are two agricultural 
papers, in one of which Mr. J. Howard shows that the Tories are 
not the farmer’s friends; while in another, Mr. W. E. Bear 
criticises the Agricultural Holdings Bill, first, because of the 
agreement clauses, which, he thinks, make the Bill permissive; 
secondly, because it does not protect the sitting tenant; and 
thirdly, because it retains the right-of distress, even for one 
year. It is satisfactory to find that so steady an advocate of 
tenant-right as Mr. Bear has discovered no new defects in the 
Bill, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s paper on “The Manufacture 
of Public Opinion” has the merit of originality. He main- 
tains that the great debating clubs, of which a hundred 
have been opened all over England, and which imitate 
the procedure of the House of Commons, form a great 
educational agency, in which the subject of education is 
politics. The amateur members take to their work earnestly, 
and their rules of procedure are clearer and more definite than 
those of the House of Commons. They usually limit speeches 
to ten minutes, and insist on a division on the fourth night, at 
the latest. Mr. J errold, we think, exaggerates their influence ; 
but such as it is, it is undoubtedly beneficial. 








By far the most readable article in the heavier magazines of 
June is Mr. Traill’s, in-the Contemporary, headed, “ Wanted, 
an Elisha.” Mr. Traill answers Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and boldly intimates his doubts whether Lord Beaconsfield 
ever was an Elijah, whether he had any mantle, that is, 
any policy, to leave; and whether, if he was Elijah, and 
did leave a mantle, and Lord Salisbury has received it, any- 
thing will come of those facts. Mr. Traill’s theory is that 
defeats in Parliament are of little moment to the Government, 
for the householders scarcely notice them; that the sway of 
opinion in the electorate is absolutely beyond the ken of the 
most experienced, and that in all human probability the voters 
will insist on a change when they want repose, and not before. 
He adds that Lord Beaconsfield’s idea, if he had one, was to con- 
ciliate the masses by improving their condition, that although he 
brought out this notion in 1871, he never acted on it, and that 
the probability is it was one of his many dreams. Evenif it was 
not, the policy is not a working one, for though there may be 
Democracy in it, there is no “Toryness.” There is nothing in 
the conception on which the Liberals could not outbid their 
rivals. The article is the more striking because the rest of the 
number is a little heavy. We doubt if M. Emile de Laveleye’s 
proposal to neutralise the Congo by placing the control of the 
river in the hands of an International Commission is not a 
little premature, and England certainly will not as yet declare 
all stations on the Congo founded by the International African 
Association neutral. Nobody could protect their neutrality but 
herself, and she has more African work already on hand than she 
can well manage. ‘The article contains, however, a lucid account 
of recent explorations.. Miss Cobbe writes a fine protest against 
that doctrine of hereditary conscience, as distinguished from . 
intuitive conscience, which she says is necessary to the Agnostic 
systém, and must ultimately kill morality, leaving only a kind 
of rule of the road. She maintains that with agnosticism 
triumphant, there would be no Father, and, therefore, no 
obligation of benevolence, and no personal duty owing to man 
himself by himself. There would be nothing but duty to the 
community, which would perish under the sense that its 
fulfilment or neglect would in a short time not matter. 
Yes, and would not duty to the community produce, instead 
of pity, mercilessness? If that duty is to be the sole law, 
the killing-out of the unmanageable would seem to be the 
most effective method of improvement. Suppose we hang the 
whole criminal class, all hereditary paupers, and all incurable 
idiots and lunatics, would not the race have a much better 
chance? And if it would, which is undeniable, where, if there 
is no God, no future state, and no duty except to the commu- 
nity, is the objection? Sir Arthur Hobhouse argues with great 
wealth of illustration and evidence that the Ilbert Bill is a neces- 
sary consequence of all recent Indian legislation, and is essential 
to our policy of doing equal justice to all subjects. If it isso, 
cadit questio; but the opponents of the Bill argue that the 
white man is as much entitled to justice as the dark 
man, and that he does not get it when he is made amenable to 
a Judge who, from radical differences of creed, civilisation, and 
upbringing, is unable to understand him. Mr. Gordon Cumming, 
in defending cremation, gives some curiously disgusting details of 
American funerals. The practice of making the dead look alive has 
there developed an art, and the embalmed and painted corpse is 
exhibited to friends in a “casket” with a glass top, and lined 
with different-coloured velvets :—“ A gentleman returning from 
the Philadelphia Exhibition told me that he had heard two 
ladies discussing the exhibits, and they agreed that the Funeral 
Department was quite the most interesting. Said the first, 
‘Oh! that lovely casket of delicate blue velvet lined with pale- 
rose satin so beautifully quilted!’ ‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘for 
my part, I preferred the black velvet with crimson-velvet lining. 
You know, crimson is so becoming to a corpse !’” Mr. Sheldon 
Amos defends the new Egyptian Constitution with needless 
vehemence. Already the world has decided that nothing is 
wanting to it, except the public spirit which must be its motive- 
power. 

The Cornhill announces that from next month its price is 
to be sixpence, and it is to be “ readable from cover to cover.” 
That is an excellent promise, but then, readable to whom? 
Apparently, to those who love short stories; but there may 
be better matter behind. Macmillan is already under its new 
management, and its editor contributes a thoroughly workman- 
like account of the politics of the month, full of interest and 
suggestion. We cannot agree with it all, especially with the 
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prophecy that we shall annex Zululand; but in every page 
there is something to arrest attention, ¢.g., the remarks on the 
universality of “block” in the legislatures of the world. The 
sketch of Mr. W. R. Greg is delicate, as well as appreciative, 
though the praise given him for humility covers too large a sur- 
face of his mind. Like most strong men, Mr. Greg believed in 
himself on points with decision. The paper styled “ French 
Souvenirs,” really a study of M. du Camp and some of his 
friends, by “ M. A. W.,” is a fine example of delicate, white- 
light criticism, by a mind almost pitilessly impartial. This is 
new tous, We had fancied that in France the littérateur was 
well paid :— 

‘¢ Another is the impression of the material difficulties which sur- 
round the French literary man. As we all know, pure literature is 
nowhere a very lucrative profession. But certainly it would seem 
that in France the intelligent reading public is more limited, and the 
rewards of the critic or the poet more scanty than amongst ourselves. 
Alfred de Musset would gladly have sold the copyright of all his 
poems, towards the end of his life, for a life-income of £100 a year. 
Théophile Gautier earned a bare pittance out of his dramatic feuilleton 
for the Presse, and found existence a hard struggle to the end. Flau- 
bert, after his generosity to his family had ruined him, thankfully 
accepted a post of about £100 a year at the Mazarin Library, well 
knowing that he could not count upon his pen tosupport him. Charles 
Barbara was all but killed by the intensity of the writer’s struggle to 
live; and so on. In England, the reading public is more widely 
diffused ; in France, for literary, as for political purposes, Paris is the 
country.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—__.——— 


Art and Letters gives its readers an ample supply of illustrations. 
There are twenty in all, of which the most attractive are the two 
views of Mont St. Michel. The pieces of detail are not so good. 
Wood engraving of the orthodox kind does not find it easy to hold its 
ground against etching, on the one hand, and the wonderful effects 
produced by American artists on the other. The frontispiece of the 
present number, “‘ The Poultry Market, Paris,” for all its merit as a 
drawing, strikes one as being a little hard. Ths chief articles, 
besides the description of the Abbey of Mont St. Michel and its sur- 
roundings, are “ Pottery and Porcelain” and “ Modern French Sculp- 
ture.’ Literature is represented by Mrs. Comyns Carr’s tale of 
“ Fortanina,”’ which is brought in this number to a conclusion.—It is 
almost needless to say that St. Nicholas is very good. The adven- 
tures of a crew oi three on a cabin that was carried off by a Missis- 
sippi flood and “Recollections of a Drummer-boy” are full of 
interest. So, in another way, is the account of the “ Fresh-air 
Fund,” an admirable New York charity, which last year gave a 
fortnight’s holiday in the country to between five and six thousand 
poor children. We wish that something of the kind could be done 
in London. Possibly there is, and yet we, so vastly overgrown is 
this city, know nothing about it. The story of these little creatures’ 
ignorance of country things, and delight in country ways, is touching 
in the extreme. One is glad to have the relief of a little mischief, as 
when some youngsters paint the deacon’s young pigs, while the good 
man is at church. The illustrations of St. Nicholas are plentiful and 
excellent, and there is a great store of puzzles and enigmas of all 
kinds.——Aunt Judy’s Magazine begins with a pretty fairy-story, 
“ Midsummer’s Eve in an Old Oak;” the two tales are carried on 
another stage, and the useful has its due share. There is an article 
on “Signals,”’ beginning with Agamemnon’s message of fre from 
Troy to Argos; and ending with an Australian invention, for which a 
name has yet to be invented, by which electricity projects to a dist- 
ance the images of objects. It might be called “telephany.’? Another 
describes ‘Summer Flowers.” 

The Portfolio. The gem of this number is the etching, by M. 
Menpes, of a “Breton Beggar,” an admirable figure. The editor 
carries on his description of Paris, but the formal and monotonous 
outlines of the Louvre do not lend themselves very readily to grace- 
ful illustration. There is a very interesting account of a Greek vase 
found in Kertch (the ancient Panticapzeum), the design on which 
Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd interprets to be the warning of Themis to Zeus 
against his marriage with Thetis. 


About Yorkshire. By Thomas and Katharine Macquoid. With 
sixty-seven Illustrations. (Chatto and Windus.)—A partnership of 
a pleasant kind has been undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. Macqnuoid. 
Already they have travelled together in the Ardennes, through 
Normandy, and through Brittany, and in each instance an attractive- 
looking volume has been the fruit of the tour. Mrs. Macquoid 
pictures what she sees with the pen and her husband with the 
pencil, and the workmanship both of author and artist is excellent 
of its kind. About Yorkshire will do admirable service, if it induces 
many readers, as it may well do, to visit a county so full of historic 
interest and of natural beauty. Emerson said that to see England 
properly would take a hundred years, and if so, several years out of 





the hundred shonld be devoted to Yorkshire, which, for thi 
fame, if not for things of beauty, ranks even above Deteushdee. “a 
pretty volume before us makes no pretence of describing the a ms . 
and in what it does describe is of necessity superficial. Mrs, Macau A 
has a bright, cheerful style, and carries her readerg over the = 
without any feeling of exhaustion. She can tell a story well, eee 
descriptions of scenery are appreciative and judiciously brief, Indeed, 
from the literary stand-point there is no fault to be found with Abo ‘ 
rorkshire, if it be regarded as an agreeable drawing-room book, . 
work of a higher character, the writer probably does not aspire ; b 
her achievement is no idle labour. Kindly feeling, a hearty sense . 
enjoyment, an unaffected style, a love of what is beantifal an 
interest in the associations of literature and history,—these pe no 
mean virtues in a traveller, and they are conspicuous in the volume, 
The illustrations are admirable. They recall familiar spots at once, 
and feed the memory, if they do not satisfy it. This, indeed, weil 
be impossible. Who, for instance, that has lingered with a lover’s 
incapacity of saying farewell by the ruins of Bolton ana 
Rievaulz, which have so much more than their own beauty to commend: 
them, or has spent summer days amidst the scenery of Scott’s 
‘“ Rokeby,” can be contented with the restricted scope of a colour. 
Jess illustration ? The artist has done his best, however, and deserve 
our thanks. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Edidit R. Ellis. (The Clarendon Press.) 
This volume reminds us of the days when scholars were learned men. 
We have scholars now more than it would be easy to number, men 
versed in the difficulties of moods, particles, and the like, but our 
learned scholars we might almost count on the fingers of one hand. 
School-books, admirably done for the most part, and forming a most. 
satisfactory contrast to the almost worthless books with which our 
fathers, and even the middle-aged among ourselves, had to be con- 
tent, come forth in multitudes. But they are confined within a nar. 
row round, and editions of books that may be called extra-academical 
are very rare. We welcome, therefore, all the more this work of Mr. 
Eilis. There is no particular value in the Ibis, though it is an in- 
genious composition, but it is optimt exempli that a great scholar 
should busy himself with work that lies outside the narrow circle 
of academical requirements. The Ibis seems to have been a trans- 
lation or an adaptation of a poem written by Callimachue 
against Apollonius Rhodius. Against whom Ovid directed it is 
not certain, nor is it certain how great were his obligations 
to his original, as of that original not a fragment remains. Its 
chief claim on the reader’s attention is its relation to the poems: 
of exile,—a part of Ovid’s surviving work which has scarcely received 
the attention which it deserves. A good edition of the “ Tristia” and 
the “ Epistolae ex Ponto ’’ is a desideratum. There has, indeed, been 
no edition, good or bad, for many years in this country. Mr. 
Robinson Ellis gives us ‘ Prolegomena,”’ in which he discusses the 
origin of the poem and its critical history ; a text abundantly illus- 
trated with various readings, ‘“Scholia in Ibin’”’ reaching to more 
than sixty pages, and a ‘“ Commentarius’”’ amounting to eighty-eight 
more. Altogether, we have here a model of completeness and careful 
labour. 


Transplanted. By M. E. Fraser-Tytler. (Bentley and Son.)— 
** Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen, 
Die hat einen andern erwihlt ; 
bad andre liebt eine andre, 
n ” 


The above quotation from Heine, which stands on the title-page, 
supplies a better clue to the contents of this book than does its 
name; and the reader must be prepared to follow young people 
whose affections have a tendency rather to pursue each other in a 
circle, than to come to a satisfactory meeting-point. This naturally 
gives a sort of half-plaintive tone to much of the work, something 
like that of a piece of music wherein the minor key predominates. 
One peculiarity about the story lies in the difficulty of determining 
precisely who is meant to be the hero, as there are two brothers 
whose claim to that honour is so evenly balanced as to make it hard 
to tell which of them had the preference in the mind of the author. 
The tale is not an exciting one ; but it is told smoothly and gracefully, 
and will beguile a spare hour pleasantly enough. The characters 
would have been all the better for additional force of colouring. 


The Chronicle of James I., King of Aragon (written by himself). 
Translated from the Catalan by the late John Forster, Esq., M.P..for 
Berwick, with Historical Introduction, &c., by Pascual de Gayangos. 
2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—These bulky volumes present us 
with a translation of the “Commentari dels Feyts Esdevenguts en la 
Vida del molt alt Senyor,’? James I., of Aragon, whose long reign 
(1218-1276) forms one of the most interesting and important epochs 
of Spanish medizval history. The most remarkable events of which 
these Commentaries give a detailed record are the conquest of the 
Balearic Isles, which was completed in 1232; the expulsion of the 
Moors from Valencia, accomplished towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century; and the abortive crusade, undertaken at the 
instance of the Khan of Tartary, in 1265. The King had not 
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been long at sea when a storm arose, and so battered his fleet 
that he came to the conclusion that God “thought it was not for our 

nor for that of Christianity ” that they should not return home. 
Towards the close of the second volume, a curious account will be 
found of the King’s interviews with Pope Gregory X. at Lyons, 
where a Council had assembled, in 1274. The Pope could not suffi- 
ciently praise his visitor for the readiness he had shown in organising 
an expedition for the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre. James thought 
the opportunity a good one for getting crowned by the Pope, but 
Gregory made a slight difficulty. He wanted the Aragonese monarch 
to confirm a tribute granted by the latter's father to the Holy See 
«« which was of two hundred and fifty masmodines jusefichs ” (golden 
masmudis, struck by the Yusuf dynasty, according to a foot-note), 
together with payment of arrears; but James replied that he had 
come as a guest, not as a tributary, and that he would rather return 
home without the crown than with it at such a price. A preface, 
together with numerous explanatory foot-notes and several appendices 
on the Moorish annals of Spain, by Don Pascual de Gayangos, greatly 
enhance the value and interest of these volumes, and the simplicity 
and quaintness of the narrative are additional attractions to the 
student of old-world annals and manners. 


Q. Horati Opera. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and (o.)—A very elegant 
little volume, printed in beautiful type, on dead-white paper. But 
why the gilt top? Surely the rough edges are better, especially 
when the process of gilding seems to leave a disfiguring brown mark, 
for which we cannot account otherwise. So very pretty a book ought 
to have no drawback. The text has been carefully edited by Mr. F. 
W. Cornish. 

The Galilean Gospel. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. (Mac- 
niven and Wallace.) —We heartily commend to our readers this little 
volume, as giving an outline, ably drawn, of the teaching of Christ, as 
it is found in the Gospels. The “ Beatitudes,” “The Sympathy of 
Christ,” “The Vicarious Virtue of Faith,” ‘‘ Christ the Great Inno- 
yator,” are among the subjects discussed. We cannot do better than 
quote, as a sentence representative of Professor Bruce’s teaching, the 
following :—‘‘ These miracles may be regarded in three lights, in all 
of which they are full of permanent significance: as a revelation of 
Christ, as a prophecy of better days, and as an inspiration to all who 
honour the name and cherish the spirit of Jesus.” 


Bishop Ewing. By James Cameron Lees, D.D. (Macniven and 
Wallace.) —Dr. Lees has given us, in this little tract, one of the series 
of “St. Giles’ Lectures—Scottish Divines,” an admirable picture of 
the Bishop—the finest mind that the Scotch Episcopal Church has 
had since Leighton. Dr. Ewing’s influence was perhaps more felt 
outside his own communion than within it. Such men as Dr. Lees 
himself in the Established Church, and Dr. Forbes Robertson in the 
Free Church, would acknowledge him as one of theirteachers. Here, 
in England, he is remembered with affection and gratitude by many 
who recognised in him the characteristics of the true prophet, the 
bold speaker-forth of hidden things into which it was given him to 
have an insight. 


Sir William Hamilton, the Man and his Philosophy. By Professor 
Veitch. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Professor Veitch had two hours to 
talk of his subject; and it would have been difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to compress more within the narrow limits of space thus 
imposed. The reader who wishes to learn something about this great 
thinker and his work cannot do better than possess himself of this 
little volume. And if he goes on to make himself acquainted with the 
fonger account which the author has given of his subject, in the 
series of ‘“ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics,’’ he will certainly not 
repent it. 

The Poems of T. B. Aldrich. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, 
U.S.)—We have seen the chief, if not all, of these poems before. 
“Jadith” certainly, in which the writer has worked out the fancy, 
not very happily conceived, of making Judith in love with her victim, 
Holofernes, “Spring in New England,” perhaps the gem of the col- 
lection, “Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book,” and “The Legend of Ara 
Caeli,” revive, as we read them, an impression generally favourable 
of Mr. Aldrich’s poetical powers. He always works as one who 
knows his craft; there is no slovenliness about his execution. Per- 
haps there is commonly a want of fire, except when, now and ther, 
Some real feeling seems to stir him. It only remains to say that the 
volume is of a handsome appearance. We do not wholly believe in 
these loose-parchment covers, which it is the prevailing fashion to 
use for binding. The illustrations, the work of the “‘ Paint and Clay 
Club,” are of various merit in design, but in point of engraving 
almost invariably good. 


Scnoor Booxs.—The First Greek Book. By Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold, M.A. Edited by Francis David Morrie, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—We are glad to see these very useful school-books of Mr. T. K. 
Arnold’s adapted to the newer methods of teaching. Excellent as 
they were, they wanted, above all things, simplification ; and this 
they have received, at the hands of the skilful editors to whom they 





have been entrusted. One considerable change now introduced into 
the book before us is the postponement of all discusion of the dual 
to the end. Primd facie, it commends itself to us, as tending to 
diminish the very great difficulties which Greek accidence presents 
to the beginner. Generally, the considerable remodelling which the 
manual has received seems to have been judicious. But what does 
Mr. Morrie mean, when he says that “‘ai’ is sounded as ai in 
‘aisle’? Surely the sound is much more full. Mr. T. 'F. 
M‘Lagan’s Latin Course: Second Year (W. and R. Chambers), 
strikes us as scarcely giving the good Latinity which we 
should expect. The writer of a school-book may often find 
it convenient to construct his own sentences, but he must be 
very careful about the construction. Is there any authority for 
“ Babylone discessit [died] Alexander Magnus,” or for the accusative 
in “wnum diem pontem in flumine Arare Cesar fecit, idem Helvetii 
vigintt dies confecerunt”? In Ex. xxi., 2, Mr. M‘Lagan quotes 
Czesar’s own words, “ Diebus viginti confecerant.”,——We have before 
us two excellent specimens of “ Bell’s Reading Books,’—Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, and Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, edited 
by H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—The originals have 
been abridged, but abridged, it would seem, with judgment, by the 
editor. Mr. C. L. Dodgson publishes a second edition of his 
Euclid, I., I. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Dodgson does not think with those 
who would supersede Euclid altogether, but he regards the “Ele- 
ments” as being capable of improvement. The changes are not 
great, but they are of some importance, and all tend towards sim- 
plicity. There is a very neat alternative proof of ii., 8, reducing the 
length by about nine parts out of ten. In this edition, words have 
been introduced, in the place of algebraical symbols. Shakespeare’s 
King Richard IIT., with Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Pre- 
paration. (W. and R. Chambers.)—The “Plan of Study” is much 
to be commended. 

New Epitions.—We are glad to see that a third edition has been 
called for of Professor Bruce’s valuable work the Training of the 
Twelve. (T. and T. Clark.) Professor Bruce is one of the thinkers, 
happily becoming more common among theologians, who know how 
to learn and to move, and it is satisfactory to perceive that his con- 
tributions to theology are properly appreciated. The new edition 
of Studies in Church History, by Henry C. Lea (Henry C. Lea’s Son 
and Co., Philadelphia), has been supplemented by an interesting 
essay on “ The Early Church and Slavery.” Mr. Lea has studied 
the authorities, both classical and ecclesiastical, with care; but why 
does he speak of the Younger Pliny “ having amused himself” with 
torturing two female slaves suspected of Christianity? The truth 
is, that the account which those who had abjured gave him of 
Christian practices seemed to contain nothing that could account for 
the popular feeling against them. He could not but believe that 
something more remained behind. ‘‘ Wherefore,” he continues, “ I 
thought it the more necessary to find out, even by torture from two 
female slaves, who were called ministers, what was the truth.” 
Pliny was a humane man, and his fault was that he believed, as men 
long continued to believe, that truth could be drawn out by torture. 
—-We have also received a handsome, illustrated edition of Sacred 
Allegories, by the Rev. William Adams, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—These 
Allegories, if we put out of account Bunyan’s great work, are as 
beautiful as anything of the kind in our language. ‘ The Old Man’s 
Home,” in particular, is a masterpiece of vivid writing, so vivid, 
indeed, that, not a little to the author’s distress, it was commonly 
taken as the account of an actual person. A short memoir is pre- 
fixed. The illustrations are of varying merit, the landscapes good, 
the figures not so pleasing. ——The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 
Kinglake. Vol. VII. (Blackwood and Sons.) 

MacazineEs, Erc.—We have received the following for June :—Part 
1 of a reissue of the serial edition of the Doré Dante, embracing the 
“Inferno,” “ Purgatorio,” and “ Paradiso,” illustrated with the well 
known full-page illustrations by Gustave Doré. (Cassell and Co.)— 
The Magazine of Art, the article on ‘“‘ The Slade Girls” in which will 
be interesting to those engaged or concerned in the work-for-women 
question.—Part 33 of Picturesque Palestine.—L’ Art, the illustrations 
in which are above the average.—Part 8 of Greater London.—Part 1 
of The Fisheries of the World, being an illustrated and descriptive 
record of the International Fisheries Exhibition —The Antiquarian 
Magazine, which is now published by D. Bogue, St. Martin’s Place.— 
Decoration, completing Vol. V. of the new series.—No. 2 of the 
Social Zoo, entitled “ Nice Girls.’—Science Gossip.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, containing a paper by Karl Blind on “The ‘ Holy Grail’ a 
Coral Stone.’’—Time, completing Vol. VIII.—Belgravia, in which the 
story by Mr. Wilkie Collins is concluded, and a new one commenced by 
Mr. C. Gibbon.—The Theatre, completing Vol. I. of the new series.— 
To-Day.—London Society—The Oxford Magazine.—The Nautical 
Magazine.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine.—Health.—The Folk-lore Journal.—The Catholic Presby- 
terian.—The Month, containing the first instalment of an account 
of a personal visit to Ireland, by the editor.—Good Words.— 
Cassell’s Magazine, containing an interesting paper on “ Alligator 
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Farming,” by C. F. Gordon Cumming. The extra holiday num- 
ber of this magazine also contains a well selected collection of 
stories, &c., by well-known writers, the illustrations to which 
are good.—All the Year Round, in which a series of “Chronicles of 
English Counties” is commenced; also a new seria] story by Mrs- 
Pender-Cudlip.—Chambers’s Journal.—Letts’s Household Magazine.— 
The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.— 
The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—The Con- 
tinent.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper’s Monthly, the opening illus- 
trated article in which is devoted to ‘“‘ Lambeth Palace.” The woodcut 
illustrations to the paper on “ The Home of Hiawatha” are of avery 


high class. 


We have received from the Fine Art Society a portrait of Dr.’ 


John Brown, etched by Mr. C. O. Murray. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———_a——_ 
Alexander (T.), Applied Mechanics, Part 2, cr 8V0 ...........:00sse00+ (Macmillan) 10/6 
Alford (E, M.), Romance of Coombehurst, be ant cr 8vo...... (W. Blackwood) 17/0 


Andrews (W.), Historic Romance, &., Cr 8V0 ........c.c0.cceeeeceeeeeeeee (Simpkin) 5/0 
Beard (C.), Reformation of the Sixteenth ey 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 


Bennet (W.), King of the Peak, cr 8V0 .....c..c.cccceceeceeeeeeee (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Black (W.), SolandesBW0lh Or BHO). cs-csscccesccesessessvssvsesersssocsal (Macmillan) 31/6 
Burgoyne (R. H. . Historical Records of the 93rd Highlanders, 8vo (Bentley) 30/0 
Burton (J. H.), My Home Farm, cr 8V0_ .............c0.csessseseseereesees (Longman) 3/6 
Chapman (W.), Notable Women of the Covenant, cr 8vo ...... (Sonnenschein) . 3/6 
Courtenay (C.), Joe Jasper’s Troubles, Cr 8V0  .......c0:eeceeeceeceeeecetees (Jarrold) 1/6 
bec tnery x (J. L.), Circe’s Lovers, 3 vols. cr 8V0.............0006 (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 

nke (J.), Recollections of the Kabul Campaign, 8vo............... (W. H. Allen) 15/0 


Seems (RB. W.), Works of, Vol. 5, 8 Sv0...........cccceseec00ssteesesees (Macmillan) 5,0 
Frankland (P. F.), Agricultural Chemical Analysis, cr 8vo. ..(Macmillan) 7/6 
Galdos (B. P.), Gloria, 2 vols. 16m0................+ ..(Tritbner) 7/6 
Galdos (B. P.), Bei mem Er 
Green (‘T. H.), The Witness of God and Faith, 12 
Greenwood (T.), A Tour in the United States and Ca 
Grindon (L. H.), Guide to the Shakspere Flora, cr 8vo... 
Hammond (W. A.), Treatise on Insanity, 8vo........ 

| ney TE (J.), Footlights, cr 8vo ......... 

Hope (M.), Because of the Angels, 2 vols. cr 8vo ( / 

Horder, Selections from the Book of Praise for Jewish Children ...(Triibner) 2/6 
Hughes (L.), Analysis of Jeremiah, Ezra, and Nehemiah, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) 1/6 
aes mer ard (W. H. F.), Pen and Pencil Sketches, &c., 8y0 cbotll (S. ‘Low & Co.) 18/0 
Langford (J. A.), The Bright Birthday Book, 16mo (Simpkin) 3/6 
_ (ae Otitis BUNUN css suhabosanbanthapacen\scapboarssivrovaiubpsnsinpenbere conseane’ zai) 8 3/6 













—— 6/0 
... (Lewis) ve /0 





gan (W. E.), Life of, by B. J. Harrington, 8vo ..............0008 (S. Low & Co.) 12/6 
eats (G.), Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, cr 8yo ..,.... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Merrifield (J.), Treatise on Nav gation, cr 8V0 .............s00006+ ... (Longman) 5/0 
Parker (J. H.), Archwology of Rome, part 6, 870 ...........c:sseeeeereseeee (Parker 12, 0 
Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum, Libri 4, edited by T. E. Page, 12mo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Ransome (A. H.), Sunday Thoughts for Little Ones, 32mo ...... (W. H. Allen 1/6 





Rosmini (A.), Five eb sag of the Holy Church, cr 8vo............... (Rivington) 7/6 
Sansom (A, E. ), Valvular Diseases of the Heart, SS eae (Churchill) 3/6 
Senior Songman (The), 3 vo!s. Cr BVO ........6....csceeeeeceeeceees (Hurst & oer 31/6 
Shakespere’s King Joun, edited by C. E. Moberley, 12mo ............ (Rivington 2/0 
Stirling (V.), The Henry Irving Birthday-book, 18mo ............... Routledge) 3/6 
Swinburne (A. C.), A Century of Roundels, 16mo............... (Chatto & Windus) 8/0 
_— eS a eee (Simpkin) 2/0 
‘anner (J. G.), The ga aoa RURREE Wee BPG 2 isch siacissecesosesstzsclcotecsnene (Shaw) 2/6 





Under Sunny Skies, 2 vols. er 8vo ... ~ 
Wigram (W. K.), Twelve Wonderful Tales, RIDE Sosssscsec ce Bentley) 5/0 
Wordsworth (G.), Guides and Goads, 32m0...............ccecceceeeseseeeee (Rivington) 1/6 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTIS 
Ovrsipe PacE, TwELvE Gury ne 


MED e005 sevvvsvatessesssscscccsoracciers £10 10 0; Na: 
a, “= $5 0 Hall Colt tiesstststn £310 9 
Quarter-Page 212 6 Gusceae Coeds 



























APOLLINARIS. 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for e add mer 
: Displayed Advertisements Pei tat “a wens) 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months 
a 
L | B E R T Y’ S LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, cH 
UPHOLSTER INTZ AND 
wae IDBis STUrrs, 
ART LADIES? Os 
AND TOILET Ey FABRQeT UME 
FABRICS. em sumore Wy oOU BB. 
PURE FINISH, IN EXPENSIVY MATEONS, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | { Ghetham Hone, } REGENT STREET, W. 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, sore be 
J AP AN ES E Artistic and nd Inexpensi Caer pe 
WALL PAPERS AND 1 CURTAIN UFFs, 
LEAT H E R From 15s per piece. " 
PAPERS. C. HINDLEY and sons, 
290 to 294 1484 OXFORD STREET, w. 
Saati, 
“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi. 
bition, August, ‘1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP. 
THE QUEEN OF PROVED by the FACULTY.” 
TABLE WATERS.” Sanitary Record, March, 1882, 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROWLAN DS’ — fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘'I have tried 
the principai Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 


ODONTO 














It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. _ Quarterly. 
early, 


Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom .. £ 

Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, — 

Including postage to India, China, &. . 





pted suit admirably. hag clearness of your pan, as compared with others 
is. really surprising.” The Rev. Profe:sor W. ale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘ The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon, I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord —, and 
took the a to mention Fmd name, and the wonderful power of 
your Spe Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although Ewing from cataract on the 
ag x ** Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 

Esq., M.P.; the Ay nang scam gr Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; © alford, eq. » Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Horseferry mins’ &ec. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F-.8.8., Oculist 0; ticiee, 39 OLD D BOND | STREET, Ww. “(late 8 ———e Gardens, 
Euston Square), ERSONA LLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special a are made for Invalids and 








others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphletse—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY. NINTH ae wage ls now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6 » Is. 


ANTED, by a Liberal Churchman 
(with private means), an INCUMBENCY.— 
Address, “ z Bb, .»” 78 Sankey Street, Warrington. 





Illustrated Catalogue, 1s 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Scoretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER.-CO! OURS, PICCADILLY, W.—The 

SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. Ad- 
mission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 

To which is added, a Loan Collection of the Works 
of the late Vice-President W. L. LEITCH, including 
several Works from the Collection of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 10th, 1883. Cheques 
crossed Bank of Eugiand, and Post-office Oraers 
made payable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. 
CUSTANOR, should be sent to the Mansion House. 











HE FRIENDS of the ANTI- 

VIVISECTION MOVEMENT are urged to guard 
against their Contributions to the Hospital Sunday 
Fund being distributed among institations practising 
Vivisection. 

LONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 








ADY COMPANION.—A __ well- 
educated YOUNG LADY DESIRES an 
ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION to a LADY. 
Good Musician and Reader. Excellent references. 
—Address, “J. W..,’ = Spalding Terrace, Tufnel 
Park Road, London, N g 





LADY of Education and Culture, 

with a wide experience in class and private 
teaching, and who has successfully managed a large 
School for some years on the latest systems, desires to 
SECURE a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL (or a PARTNER. 
SHIP), in London or salted, —Full par. 
egg letter only , - sent to L. R.,”’ care 
of the USEKEEP! 29 Charles Street, St. 
James’s, 8.W 


AVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A, 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. (Senior 
Wrangler, 1875), wishes to meet with Three or Four 
Pupils to forma Mathematical Reading Party forthe 
months of July and August.—Address, Davos, Dirili, 
Switzerland. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. — FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the average value of 
£30, tenable for three years, will be offered for COM- 
PETITION on July 19th and 20th. Open to boys 
under 14.—For further information, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


ISS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 

RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE 

at their own honse, 14 Nottingham Place, London, 

W. The Course of Study includes the usual branches 

of English, the Elements of Ph: we ical Science, Modern 

Languages, Latin, Music, and Drawing. Inclusive 
terms, 80 guineas a year. 








ISS C. A. SCOTT, Mathematical 
Honours, Cambridge, and B.Sc., Lond 
WISHES for WORK in the LONG VACATION fat 
the Seaside or in the Country) to PREPARE BOYS 
for Public School or other foe a or to read 
with Klder Girls.—Address, Miss O, A. SOOTT, Girton 
College, Cambridge. 








DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCHUE, Master in the 
mee Agar ses REOKIVES a FEW BOYS into his 
Family. Careful supervision. Special advantages for 
scientific and mercantile studies. Highest references. 
—Address, Sasigasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELViLLE 
LYNCH, M.A. -, Redhill, Surrey. 
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—_———— 
PaTRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
ee RINCE OF WALES, K.G 
i the » KG. 
Bis Royal Tee INTERNATIONAL 
ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
ISHERIES EXHIBITION 
LARGEST NIVER HELD. 


enades. Attractive fish-culturing 
—. PYarge and well-stocke} Aquaria. 
“oPriteboats, Life-saving and Diving Apparatus. 
fea and Fresh-water Fishing in all its branches, 
Fish Dinners and How to Cook them, under the 
Management of the National Training School for 


ookery. i oy 
i m9a.m, till7 p.m.,except Wednesday, 
he agnoay S are oren from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m., 
ve til further notice. The full Band of the Grenadier 
Guards (by kind permission of Col. Clive) performs 
Gail under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, 
if fine in the Gardens ; if wet, in the Inland Fisheries 
Promenade. Organ Recitals at intervals throughout 
= One Shilling, on every week-day, except 
Wednesday, when it is 2s 6d. Season Tickets, 
jneas. 
ba ta) Entrance two minutes’ walk from South 
Kensing'on Station, District and Metropolitan 
ilways; trains every two minutes. Omnibus s 
arts. 
trom titles are offered by the leading Railway 
Companies for the conveyance of passengers from all 
parts of the Kingdom. — 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the 
complete and descriptive Official Catalogue, which is 
to be obtained only inside the Exhibition. Price One 
Te satative Collections illustrating all branches 
of the Exhibition from the Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, Chica, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New South Wales, 
Newfoundland, Russiaand Poland, Spain and Portugal, 
Straits Settlemerts, Switzerland, Tasmania, United 
States, West India Islands, &c. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, Bristol. 
GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 

A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 annuslly, 
tenable for THREE YEARS, will be awarded at this 
@ollege in September, 1883. Intending Candidates 
must forward their Names for approval to the Prin- 
cipal, before JUNE 16th, previous to entering for the 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the UNI- 
VERSITY of LONDON, held in June, 1883 ; and the 
one who passes highest inthe HONOURS DIVISION 
will obtain the Scholarship, conditional on his study- 
ing at University College, Bristol, with a view to 
graduation in the University of London. For further 
information with regard to this and otber Scholar- 
ships tenable at the College, apply toJ. N. LANGLEY, 
LL.D., Registrar and Secretary. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 
icular:, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 

001 House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES, Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wi-hful to 
oan for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Fands to the amount of £450 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fes, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham: Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next HALF-TERM begins JUNE 11th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS—An ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 

mn to boys under 14 on January 1st, 1883.— 

f particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
covering school fees), to £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
44; Seniors, 153. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Ciassios or Mathe- 
matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rosasall 
School, Fleetwood. 




















EVON.—To LET, for August and 


A eptember, a delightfully situated, newly fur- 
nished HOUSE, with good and well-stocked gardens. 
34 miles from Torquay, towards the Moors. Three 
reception-rooms, seven bed and dressing-rooms; two 
servants left. Four guineas a week.—Apply, Miss 
COOMBS, Kingskerswell, Newton Abbot. 


OODFORD GREEN.—To be LET, 
y three-quarters of a mile from Woodford 
Station, a COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with stables 
and pleasure-grounds ; six bedrooms (the largest, 
23 ft. Sin. by 15ft.), bath-room, dining-room (17 ft. 
by 12ft. 9in.), drawing-room (24ft. 7in. by 13ft. 
in.), morning-room (12 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in.), conserva- 
tory, and kitchen; the house commands magnificent 
views, including a view of the valley of the Lea, 
ead, Highgate, the Alexandra Palace, and of 
the Hertfordsbire hills, and overlooks a portion of 
Epping Forest; two-stall stable, chaise-house, loft, 
an other conveniences; flower garden, and well- 
stocked kitchen garden ; also separated by a Jane, a 
timbered lawn, two full-sized tennis-courts, in 
excellent, order, shrubbery, and summer-house ; gas 
=~ water laid on; one gardener is required. Rent, 
> 25, or without the stables, £120; tenant's fixtures 
Y valuation (about £29).—For further particulars, 
seply to Mr. F. M. WHITTINGHAM, Auctioneer, 
Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill, 








LACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a HEAD 
MISTRESS for this School, which will be Opened in 
September next. Salary, £250, with a capitation-fee 
of £1 for each pupil after the first fifty —Apply, not 
later thau June 30th, stating qualifications and en- 
closing testimonials, to W. H. BREWER, Esq., 
M.A., 24 Shear Bank Road, Blackburn, from whom 
further information may be obtained on a plication. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Bristol. 


The Office of HEAD MASTER of the School is 
VACANT, by the Resignation of the Rev. J. W. Caldi- 
cott, D.D., and the Governing Body-of the School 
will proceed to elect a Head Master in the month of 
July. Candidates are requested to forward their 
applications, accompanied by testimonials, on or 
before July 10th next, to the unders'gned, from whom 
particulars of the tenure, duties, and emoluments of 
the Head Mastership may be procured by written 
application. 

F. W. NEWTON, Clerk to the Governing Body. 
Lucas Hall Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol, 
June 7, 1883. 


ING EDWARD _ the 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


THREE ASS'ISTANT-MISTRESSES being RE- 
QUIRED in the High School for Girls, New Street, 
Birmingham, Ladies wko are desirous of becoming 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications 
and a copy of th ir Testimonials to the Secretary, on 
or before June 23rd. 

Salaries from £100 to £200 per annum, according 
to qualifications. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New 
Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, June 5th, 1883. 


HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 
SCHOOLS, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

‘The Court of the Grocers’ Company are PREPARED 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from GEN (LEMEN 
who may be desirous of obtaining the HKAD 
MASTERSHIP of these Schools, which comprise a 
First-grade Classical School, establishe1 by the 
Grocers’ Company; and a Grammar School, founded 
by Sir Wm. Laxton in 1556. The Company will 
guarantee to the Head Master a minimum income of 
£1,000 a year, and an excellent residence free of rent, 
rates, and taxes, for two years from the beginning of 
Michaelmas Term next. During this period, it is 
expected that the First-grade School will show 
further development, on its transfer to the new 
School Buildings, now ready for opening. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of an 
English University, and a Member of the Church of 
England. Other things being equa!, a Clergyman 
will be preferred. 

Fall particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
to whom the Applications of Candidates, accompanie% 
by testimonials, must be sent, on or before the 12th of 
June. The Election will take place on or before the 
1lth of July. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in Michaelmas Term next. 

Grocers’ Hall, May, 1883. 


HE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of 
GROCERS, London. 
ORIGINAL RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENCE. 

First Quadrennial Discovery Prizs of £1,000. 
Subject to the conditions of the Company’s scheme, 
the Court now announces, as the matter of competi- 
tion for this Prize, the following Problem :— 

“*To discover a method by which the Vaccine Con- 
tagium may be cultivated apart from the animal body, 
in some medium or media not otherwise zymotic:— 
the method to be such that the Contagium may by 
means of it be multiplied to an indefinite extent in 
successive generations, and that the product after any 
number cf such generations shall (so far as can within 
the time be tested) prove itself of identical potency 
with standari Vaccine Lymph.”’ 

The Prize isopen to universal competition, British 
and Foreign. 

Competitors for the Prize must submit their re- 
spective Treatises on or before December 3ist, 1886, 
and the award will be made as soon afterwards as the 
circumstances of the Competition shall permit. 

Persons who may desire to have further particulars 
as to the conditions of the Competition are invited to 
apply by letter to the CLERK of the GROCER,’ 
COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C. 

Grocers’ Hall, May 30th, 1883. 


WEDISH MEDICAL and 
HYGIFNIC GYMNASIUM, 48 Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. For the treatment of suitable cases 
of deformity and chronic disease, and for Educa- 
tional Gymnastics.—Prospectus on application to the 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


LFRACOMBE.—The [LFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful distirct 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort —For 
Prospectus, address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 
by Leeds. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases Excellent, refreshing, acd invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








SIXTH’S 























UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... a «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £880,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
_____1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, E.0__ 

NVESTMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
combining all the Advantazes of an Ordinary 
Life Assurance with a most PROFITABLE 

INVESTMENT. 
IL'ustrations of Actual Results forwarded on 
application. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 
Founded 1838. 

Annual Revenue, £451,304. Fands, £2,610,605. 
Claims and Bonuses Paid, 24,335,729. 
Lonpon—5 LOMBARD ST., and 123 PALL MAUL. 

EpinpuraH—82 PRINCES STREET. _ 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY Mrs cd ASSURANCE 
co 





Na» 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000. 
MoperaTE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Years, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
rINHE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 





Capital Fully Subscribed... os +». £2,500,000 

Capital Paid up... see ass oe -- 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ove 39,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstT4BiisHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loxs by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


i ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with fall iculars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


~~ \ Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S -ryRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.””"—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.””—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to ivjure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


URE of HAY FEVER—Svummer 
Catarru—by Dr. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr, Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Bir- 
mingham :—*‘ One person suffered from hay fever— 
summer catarrh—took the Wafers, and found almost 
immediate reiief.’”” Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, 
phlegm, pains in the chest, rheamatism,—and taste 
pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6d, and Lls per 
box, by all Draggists. 





cocoa) 
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KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 


LL 


WHISKY. 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





LEA AN 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


D PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





COCKS 
ORIGINAL 


READING 
SAUCE. 





See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading A 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


2ms. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 





HAY FEVER CURED BY 


DR. 


DUNBAR’'S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who 


ALKARAM. 


suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, 


HAY-FEVER. 


which will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour, 


ALKARAM. 


Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. 
DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. NEwBERY and Sons, 


Address, Dr. 


HAY-FEVER. 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 


STEPHENS’ INKS ofall kinds can be obtained 


of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the ehief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST. 
w. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 











SEDDON & 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & 
TEAS. 
Prices 1s to 3s 6d per lb., carriage paid. 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C, 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


WIER’S 
WIER’S 
WIER’S 








6 lien ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
oo ESI oT 
4 ee ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


, ieee ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


As Pocker Sig, 2s 64, 


[THE ANTLSTY LOGRAPH 


(Hearson’s Patent), ‘ 
ir hy ve a Lig spiny wk B gam pay 
or bro: i ; ’ ? 
supply of Ink. o suit all Writers. Carries q large 


Fitrep wit Iripium-porntep PA 
pi + LLADIUM PEN, 





As flexib'e as Steel, and asd 

Of all Stationers, * Gold. 

Wholesale only cf THos. De La Ruz an 
London, 


d Co., 





ILLIAM 8S. BURT 
: ON 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONM : 
and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 SON GER 
he *o) 4 Newman Street, &c, — Btreet, W., 

EDSTEADS, BEDDING, & FURN 

A Varicty of BEDSTEADS on chow, of oe, 
and finish, at from 10 to 50 per + REDU 
in PRICK. 0 per cent, REDUCTION 

DDING of Guaranteel i 
Premises. : mise! Gasiliy ‘snl en the 
AMERICAN WALNUT, MACHINE-MADE 

FURNITURE. 

A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, 
FURNITURE, cf the above make, on wean 
ye Be pod pag Deal. , = 

NITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING. 
ROOMS, and Every Article f 
Furvisbing. al © for Complete Honse 


W. 8. BURTON’S ELECTRO.SILVER 
PLATE. 


Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as Silver 
Table Spoons and Forks......... 30. F 
Sonerk” do, WS nscnsscacesta 995°" es 
Tea SPOOm .......ccceereeeeereee-eeee lt, 

CUTLERY, WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted, Finest Steel Blades, 


er Doz, 

3}-in. Handles, Tables es a . Ry 

3i-in. = do. do. to balance 22s ... 173 

4-in. do. do. do. 283 ... 203 

4-in, do., fineivory do. do. 363... 263 

Samples of knives, spoons, forks, &c., post free, 
CHINA-TILED and DOG GRATES, TILED 

PANELS and HEARTHS. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. 
Estimates free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing 
Ironmongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 
LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 
vise CATALOGUES GRATIS and 


OST PAID. 
DOIGR: OUNb: i aysiessicssessicaccasezeve 33 4d per gallon, 
KEROSINE Pure Water-white,1lsld = do. 








Berne Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





or MEATS. Also, 





FSSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PORILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


|: heel AND M24" yy toa. 





| sgieienaied AND i Aton 


_ AND | ie yA tones. 


| j OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling 

medicine has the happiest effect when the 
blood is overheated and a tendency to inflammatory 
action is set up in the system; one Pill taken shortly 
before dinner does away with the indigestion, fulness, 
and flatulency—indications of a weak stomach, or 
disordered liver. A few Pills taken at bedtime act as 
alteratives and aperients; they not only relieve the 
bowels, but regulate every organ connected with them, 
overcome all acrid humours, and encourage @ I 
supply of all the secretions essential to our well-being. 
Holloway’s Pills thoroughly cleanse and_ perfectly 
regulate the circulation, and beget a feeling of 
comfort in hot climates and high temperatures, which 
is most desirable for preservation of health. 
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ES 
Now ready, 12mo, cloth, 33 6d. 


K ALLO 8: 
! ON THE SCIENTIFIC CULTURE 
aT RSONAL BEAUTY AND THE 
CURE OF UGLINESS. 
By a 
FELLOW of the ROYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


HE REV. CHARLES BEARD’S 
HIBBERT LEUTURES, 1883, on The Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century ia its Relation to 

Modern Taought and Knowledge. 

The previous Hit bert Lectures :— 
1982,—Professor Kurnen'’s Lectures on National 
‘Religions and Universal Religions. 10s 61, 

1981.—-T. W. Ruys Daviis’ Lectures on the Or‘gin 
aud Gowth of Religion, as illustrated by some 
poiuts in the History cf Indian Buddbism. 10s 61, 

1990.—-M. Ernest RENaN, on the Influence of the 
Institutions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on 
Christianity, and the Developmeut of the Catholic 
Church. 10s 6. 

1879.-P. Le Pace Renovur. Lectures on the Origin 
aud Growth of Keligion, as illu-trated by the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. 10s 6d. 

1978.—Professor Max Mvtter’s Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. 10s 61. 

Wituams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 


SHERLOCK on DEATH, 
Just publ shed, price 2s 6d, a New Edition of 
PRACTICAL DISCOURSE 
eoncerning DEATH. By Wit tiamM SHERLOCK, 
D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s, 
W. SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly. 


DECADE of VERSE. 
5s. By the Author of “ Dorothy Brown.” 
REMINGTON and Co. 





OEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM. 
Edited, with Notes, by ARTHUR C, AUCHMUTY, 
M.A. Prive 1s 6d. 
“We have seen no better book of its kind.”— 
Spectator, 
“ An admirable little book.’’—Academy. 
London: Kraan Pavut, TRENCH, and Co, 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatice on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEeRT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For JUNE. 
Tue ConGo NEUTRALISED. By Emile de Livelzye. 
Agnostic Moratity. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Native Inpran JuvGes: Mr. ILpert’s Bitt, By 
the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 
Tae PHILOSOPHY OF THE BeautircL. By Professor 
John S. Blackie. 
Nature anp THoucuat. By G. J. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Cairo: THE OLD IN THE NeEw.—II. By Dr. Georg 
Ts, 
De Morturs,_By C. F. Gordon Cumminz, 
WantTeEpD, aN ExisHa. By H. D. Tra‘ll, D.C.L. 
ee OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART. By T, Hall 
aine. 
Insanity, SUICIDE, AND CivILIsaTIon. By M. G. 
Mulhall. 
~~ New Ee@yptian Constitution. By Sheldon 
mos. 
_Isprster and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


EW HIGH SCHOOL, Charlotten- 
burg—See the BUILDER (41, by post 43d), 
—193 Fleet Street—The Residence for the Bishop 
of Portsmouth — High Buildings — Architecture 
and the Poets—Justice and Architectural Com- 
petitions—Architectare in Russia—Sanitary Authori- 
ties and By-laws—A Neglected Art Epoch, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES, 
ICKERS and ONS NEW 
CATALOGUE of BJOKS, suitable for Prizes, 
selected from their extensive stock, is NOW READY. 
Post free on application.—1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quanti‘ies at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
pants, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali 


East, S.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

’ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
im casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
their as by Mey ——— poe or m4 

mdon ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Stran 

London, W.0, —— is . 














MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
OTTILIE: an Eighteenth-Century Idyl. By Vernon 


Lex, Author of “‘ Belcaro,” ‘‘ Prince of One Hundred Songs,” &c. €quare 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
*,* The action of this story for summer reading is laid in a German provincial town during the Sturm 
und Drang period. 


COLLEGE DAYS: Recorded in Blank Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 
Dutch hand-made paper, parchment covers, 73. 

PVE BEEN a. GIPSYING sO | GENESIS the THIRD: History, not 
Rambles among our Gipsies and their Children in ’ ‘ - 
their Tents and Vans. By GEORGE SmiTH, of | Fab‘e. Being the Merchants’ Lectures for March, 
Coalville. With an_ Apperdix, showing the | 1883, delivere1l in the Weigh-house Chapel. By 
Author’s Plans for the Registration of Gipsy | Epwarp Wut, Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, 

Kentish Town. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Vans, and the Education of Gipsy Children. 
Illustrated, crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 63. | 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





Now ready, 8vo, 183. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events, at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1882. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; and the other Proprietors. 





THE GOSPEL AND ITS WITNESSES. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE PRINCIPAL FACTS IN THE LIFE 


OF OUR LORD; 
And the Authority of the Evangelical Narratives. 
Lectures Preached in St. James’s, Wes‘ minster, 
By HENRY WACE, D.D., 


Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Revised Lists of New and Choice 
Books 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly 


recently added to Mudie’s Select Library, and 


Reduced Prices, are now Ready for Delivery, and will be 
Forwarded Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


June 9th, 1883. New Oxrorp Street. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT.—_LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq., ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
TrusTEES.—LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY, 

Committrer.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., F. W. Burton, Esq., Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, J. C. 
Conybeare, Esq., H. R. Droop, Esq., Rev. E. E. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland Esq. Sraeer Gotan, Esq., 
F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes -D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, as Professor Henry Morley, 
Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F, Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, @. R. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 
and Le:lie Stephen, Esq. 





The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-rooms open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s; to Members, 12s. Supplement 
(1875-80), price 58; to Members, 4s. Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 


OF MEAT. 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 


having the Licbig Company's Extract of The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 


N.B.—Gennuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. 


ON BLUE WATER: a Narrative of Sport and 
Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By Joun F. Keane, Author of 
‘*Six Months in Meccah,” ‘‘ My Journey to Medinab,”’ &c. he 8vo. 

his day, 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. New 


and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 63. 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. By Edmund Downey. 


2 vols. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. gt 
his day. 


JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram Tristram. 3 vols. 
“This really brilliant story.’’—Squire. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride.’’ 3 vols. 
* An exceptionally interesting novel.””—Society. 


The NEW MISTRESS. By a Popular Novelist. 


3 vols. 


“' Minute portraiture and intimate knowledge of the innermost folds of the 
female heart.””—Morning Post. 


EBERHARD; or, the Mystery of Rathspeck. By 
KATHERINE CLIVE, Author of ‘‘In Spite of Fate.” 3 vols. 
* A simple story, naturally told.””—Daily Telegraph. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR: a Brittany Story. By 
AusTIN CLARE. 3 vols. 
“The story is well told and very interesting.””—Standard. 


A KNAVE and a FOOL. By Jessie Krikorian, 


Author of “Spoken in Anger,” &c. 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





LEWIS MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New and Cheaper Editions now ready. 


Vol. I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait, 


Ninth Edition, 5s. 
Vol. II. The EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype 


Illustration, Fifteenth Edition, 5s. 


Vol. IIT. GWEN, and The ODE of LIFE. With Frontis- 
piece, Fifth Edition, 5s. : 
IN PREPARATION. 

A NEW EDITION of 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


With Sixteen Autotype Illustrations, after the Drawings of the late Groras R. 
CHarMan. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 25s, 











London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





EGYPT AND THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 





With 30 Plates, royal 8vo, 18s. 


THE FUNERAL TENT OF AN EGYPTIAN 
QUEEN, 
(Contemporary with Solomon), 


LATELY DISCOVERED AT THEBES. 


Printed in Fac-simile from the Author’s Drawings, with Translations, &c. 


With Some Account of the Latest Discoveries at Thebes, Meidoum, Dashoor, 
f Sakkarah, &c. 


By VILLIERS STUART of DROMANA, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ECRETARY toa PUBLIC COMPANY.—The ARTISANS’, 
LABOURERS’, and GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY, Limited, 
WEQUIRES a SECRETARY. Salary, £400.—Applications in writing, with copy 
of testimonials, not exceeding four in number, to be sent in on or before June 
18th, addressed to the CHAIRMAN of the Company, No. 34 Great George Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 


iT MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By wf and night cineaie for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 











FIRST AND SECOND GRADES Just p 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir Fre 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxford, and of Sir G. A. Macrannen, egg Ovstrer, 


THE MUSICIAN 


A Guide for Pianoforte Students. Helps towards the B a 
Enjoyment of Beautiful Music. By RIDLEY PREN TOG ting and 
‘We are fur from suggesting that there is any royal ro iri 
cal knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley Provtion cauiring techni. 
way tho pleasantest that has yet been laid before any pianoforte pei Svery 
any ove will work through this first grade conscientiously by the ‘ie ent, If 
reached the end of it, he will have mastered many difficulties in ha nme he has 
musical form which he might have hitherto thought were almost invarmeset, pet 
The work supplies a deficiency in musical literature which has long been fan 
we earnestly recommend the study of it to all those who wish to bec iS and 
gent pianoforte-players.’’—-Saturday R view. me intelli- 
‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant langna 
the right sort of instruction-book, for it teaches people to think a) 
themselves. We heartily commend it to all who desire 
satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy beautiful mu ic.”’—Academy, 


UBLISHEp, 


ge. This is 
nd study for 
to understand, 


Second Edition, now ready. 


The CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK. A First 
fray Ss a at the Piano. By H. K. Moorr, B.Mus., B.A. Illustrated, 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Row 
And all Book and Music Sellers. i 











Now ready, demy 8vo, Vol. I., price 21s, 


A TREATISE 
ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


(General Phenomena and Theory.) 


BY 


E. MASCART, 
Professor in the Collége de France, and Director of the Centra 1 Meteorological 
Bureau; and 


J. JOUBERT, 
Professor in the Collége Rollin. 
Translated by ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., 
Profe:scr of Experimental Science in the Staff College. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London, E.C. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, HENRY VIII.—1534. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 826, price 15s, cloth. 
ETTERS and PAPERS, FOREIGN and DOMESTIC, 
of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. Preserved in the Public Record Office 
the British Museum, and elsewhere in England. Vol. VII., 1534, arranged and 
catalogued by JAMES GAIRDNER, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls 
and with the Sanction of H.M.’s Secretaries of State. - i 
Whatever authentic original material exists in England relative to the religious, 
political, parliamentary, or social history of the country during the reign of 
Henry VIII., whether despatches of Ambassadors, or proceedings of the Army, 
Navy, Treasury, or Ordnance, or records of Parliament, appvintments of officers, 
grants from the Crown, &c., will be found calendared in these volumes. 
London: Lonamans and Co., and TrupNer and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co 
Cambridge: MacmMILLaN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Buiack, and Doveras 
and Fours. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 


NORTHERN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 18386. 
Loxpon: 1 Moorgate Street. ABERDEEN: 3 King Street. 
Accumulated Funds, £2,749,000. 


The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this COM- 
PANY was held within their HOUSE at Aberdeen, on FRIDAY, June 8th, 1883, 
when the Directors’ Report was adopted, auda Dividend of £1 per Share, free 
of Income-tax, wa3 deciared, making, with the like amount of £1 per Share 
already paid, a totul distribution of £2 per Share in respect of the year 1882, 

The following are extracts from the Report submi.t:d :— 

FIRB DEPARTMENT. 

The Premiums received last year amounted to £460,126 6s, showing an increase 
of £8,639 5s 7d over those of the previous year, 

The Losses, as in most Offices, were agiin heavyy—even more so than they were 
in 1881, when, it will be remembered, they were above the average—and amounted 
to £334,184 14s 6d, or 72°63 per cent. of the Premiums, This ratio is bigher than 
that of any year since 1866, and raises the general average of the Company's 
experience from the beginning to 59:07 ver cent. 

The Expenses of Mans@emeEnt (including commission to Agents and charges 
of every kind) came to £136,719 9s 11d, or 29°72 per cent. of the Premiums, show- 
ing an increase of *43 per cent. compared with the previous year, and being almost 
the same ratio as in 1880. d 

The re ult is that, after reserving the usual 33 per cent. of the premiums for 
1882 to cover liabilities under current po’ic’es, a loss was incurred oa the year’s 
operations of £15,657 133 7d, which sum has been restored to the Fire Account out 
of the balance at the credit of the General Account of Profit and Loss. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

AssvuRANCE Brancu.—The new Assurances during the year reached in the 
aggregate the sum of £364,068, of which £77,680 was for Endowment Assurances 
payable at death or on the attainment of a specified age. These new Assurances 
yielded annual premiums amounting to £11,982 53 8d, and single premiums 
amounting to £725 33 10d. 

The total income of the year (including interest) was £245,161 16s 7d. 

The CLarms amounted to £133,260 23 ld, of which the sum of £9,334 43 4d was 
for Endowments and Endowment Assurances, payable during life, which had 
matured. 

The Expenses of MANAGEMENT (including Commission) were limited to ten 
per cent. of the premiums received. : 

Annuity Brancu.—The sum of £4,563 18s ld was received for Annuities 
granted during the year. : 





LONDON BOARD of DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir WiLu1am MILueER, Bart. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Alexander Heun Goschen, E:q. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. William Egerton Hubbard, Jr., Esq. 
Philip Currie, Esq., C.B. Ferdinand Marsha!) Huth, Esq. 
George John Fenwick, Esq. | Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
Alexander Pearson Fietcher, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 

Fire Department—James Ropp, Manager. 

Life Department—THos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 

GENERAL ManaGer—JAS. VALENTINE, 


Copies of the Repor‘, with the whole Accounts of the Company for the year 
1882, may be obtained from any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies, 
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MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


—— 


THE LADIES LINDORES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Mugazine.) 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


«The Ladies Lindores’ is in every respect excellent. There is an enchant ng 
provincial colouring about those local scenes which are laid in one of the Scottish 
north-eastern counties ; some of the quaint Scottish types are especially good, and 
the local dialogue is given to perfection. But at the same time, the author shows 
her knowledge of life, by embracing a wide variety of characters......There are 
two girls at least in ‘ The Ladies Lindores’ who might make the fortune of any 
novel, being delightfully feminine and natural, though with unmistakeable strength 
of will.”"—Saturzay Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW NOVEL BY MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 





Next week will be published. 


ALTIORA PETO.—Part IT. 
By LAU RENCE OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations. 
To be complete] in Four Monthly Parts, at Five Shillings, 





Of Part I. the Sr. James’s GazErre says :— 

“He hasa lightness and delicacy of touch, a vivacity of spirit, an ever-ready 
sense of humour, and, what is much rarer among English authors, a crisp and 
sparkling wit. More than that, he is a scholar and a thinker, and under the cur- 
face of his light and graceful style there is more thought and more suggestive 
allusion than many professional philosophers can boast of in our day. ‘ Altiora 
Peto,’ if we may judge from the first part, bids fair to become one of the most 
remarkable novels of the time.’’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
This day is published. 


THE ROMANCE OF COOMBEHURST. 


By E. M. ALFORD, 
Author of “ Honor,” ‘The Fair Maid of Taunton,” ‘‘ Netherton-on-Sea,” &. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, price 14s, 


LEAVES from the DAIRY of HENRY 
GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
“T have been looking through the diary of Henry Greville, and shall be 


surprised if it does not prove to be one of the most popular books of the year.” 
=Truth, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LOYS, Lord BERRESFORD, and other 


Tales, By the Author of “ Phyllis,’ “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MATRIMONY,” &e. 
At all tke Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “ Matrimony,”’ “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 


“Mr. Norris has succe2ded. His story, ‘No New Thing,’ is a very curious one. 
ou Lhere is unmistakeale capacity in his work.”—Spectator. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘‘Shandon Bells,” ‘A Princess of Thule,’’ “‘ The Strange Adventures. 
of a Phaeton,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ Mr. ISAACS.” 


1 ‘ Ny 
DecTor CLAUDIUS. A True Story. 

Crown 8yo, 43 6d. 
charm which springs from natural gift, and ca1 never be quite learned by taking 
dialogue, and a command of style which ought to carry him to a high place.”— 

2 vols. 
I., CLASSICAL ; II., MODERN. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d each. 
A of Independence. By Mary Hoprpvs. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 93. [Neat week. 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo, ids. 
of 
EARTH. By Georce MerepitH, Extra fcap. 8vo, 63. 
Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo, 5s each vo'ume. 


F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘“ Mr. Isaacs.” 
thought, and there is a courage, a grand air about some of it worthy of a country- 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
By F. W. H. Myrrs. 
A NEW NOVEL. 

FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. By Rev. Lan 
ENGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS. A 
Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW BOOK. 

POEMS 
RRALPH WALDO EMERSON, the 
1. MISCELLANIES. With|4. ENGLISH TRAITS; and 


“* The book is clever and readable; it has that something so hard to define, that 
man of Hawthorne......The author has a sense of beauty, a capacity for writing 
BSs4Xs. 

GREAT TREASON: a Story of the War 
Benak! Day, Author of “‘ Bengal Peasant Life.” Cr. 8vo, 43 6d. [Next week. 
Series of Addressesand Essays. By E, A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL.D. With 
and LYRICS of the JOY 
COLLECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles 
an Introductory Essay by Jonny | REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


Mor.ey. {In preparation. | 5 CONDUCT of LIFE: aad 

9. ESSAYS. [ Ready. | SOCIETY and ies om 
6. LETTERS; d SOCIAL 
3. POEMS. { Ready. AIMS, &c. a TNearly ready. ~ 


THE LIFE of SCHILLER. By Hernricu 


Dutntzer. Translated by Percy E. Pinkerton. With Authentic 
Illustrations and Fac-similes. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


AUTUMN SWALLOWS: a Book of Lyrics. 


By Ex.ice Hopkins. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


the LAND of the LION and SUN; 


or, Modern Persia. Being Experiences of Life in Persia during a Residence 
of Fifteen Years in various Parts of that Country from 1866 to 1881. By 
C. J. WiLts, M.D, late one of the Medical Officers of H.M.’s Telegraph 
Department in Persia. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

‘The volume under notice has a stronger claim to attention than 
most of its predecessors, because it is the result of a longer experience 
than that of the ordinary traveller .....It contains much information of a 
varied kind of cities and districts of which our notions are of the vaguest. 
... There are some really good and characteristic anecdotes scattered 
hee and there throughout these often instructive and never dull pages, 
and they have the merit of being told for the first time.’’—St. James's 


Gazette. 
By the Hon. Lady WELBY-GREGORY. 


LINKS and CLUES. By the Hon. Lady 


Wetpr-GreGory. Second Edition, revised, with Notes, Additions, and 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** This isa very remarkable book, full of spiritual insight and intensity. 
pear It is throughout bathed in a spirit of an intense religious life, and is 
full of the suggestiveness of the highest realisations of spiritual faith,”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

THIRD EDITION. 


THE KINGDOM of CHRIST. By Freperick 


Denison Maurice, M.A, Third Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


GRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS, a HANDBOOK of. By Percy Farapay FRANKLAND, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and Agricultural 
Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry in the Normal Schooi of Science 
and Royal School of Mine:, South Kensington Museum. Founded upon 
** Leitfaden fiir die Agricultur-Chemische Analyse,” von Dr, F. KRocKER. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


FLLEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 


By Tuomas JALExANDER, C.E., Professor of Engineering in the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tukei, Japan; and ArTHUR WaTsoN 
Txomson, C.E., B.Sc., Professor of Engineering at the Royal College, 
Cirencester. Part II, TRANSVERSE STRESS. Upwards of 150 Diagrams 
and 200 Examples carefully worked out. New and complete method for 
finding at every point of a beam; the amount of the greatest bending 
moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads fixed 
relatively to one another, e.g.,the wheels of a locomotive; continuous 
beams, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIE3.—NEW VOLUME. 


H ORACE.—The ODES and CARMEN 


SECULARE. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Feap. 8vo, 63. 
Now ready, Vols. [., II., and III., royal 8vo, 31s 6d each 


SURGERY, the INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of. A Systematic Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Surgery by Authors of Various Nations. Edited by Jonn 
Asuuorst, Jun., M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Universit; 
of Pennsylvania. Illustrated with Chromolithographs and W 
Engravings. In 6 vols, royal 8vo, 31s 6d each. 
Vol. I. Gener«l Surgery. Operative, Minor, and Plastic Surgery. Amputa- 
tions. Vol. II. Injuries and Diseases which may occur in any Part of the eat 


Venereal Diseases, Injuries and Diseases of Various Tissues of the Body, Vol. 
Injuries and Diseases of the Nerves, Blood-Vessels, and Bones. 
4 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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NEW SERIES 


OF THE 


_QORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Eoneo oy JAMES PAYN. 1 


CONTAINING THE 


FIRST PART OF A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VICE VERSA,” 


And many Short Stories and Articles, | ) oh 








WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. | 





-—Shontmo- 


Among the Artists who are engaged in Illustrating the New Series of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, are— 


G. DU MAURIER, Wm. SMALL, W. RALSTON, H. FURNISS, E. J. WHEELER, 
R. C. WOODVILLE, J. P. ATKINSON, A. C. CORBOULD, A. T. ELWES, 





G. G. KILBURNE, Wm. H. OVEREND, ROBERT BARNES, 
R. CALDECOTT, M. FITZGERALD, &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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